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PAUL BROWN RETURNS | 


THE OLD MASTER MAKES A 
NEW START IN CINCINNATI 
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These keep 259 seats cool. 



You’re looking at the two tiny compressors 
that air condition the largest commercial jet, the 
Douglas DC-8 Super 61. 

Each weighs only 10 pounds, yet together they 
deliver 30 tons of cooling-enough to keep up to 
259 passengers comfortable while the sun out- 
side melts tar on the runway. 

There hasn’t been an air conditioning job yet 
that Carrier couldn’t handle. With the kind of 
ingenuity and precision that leads to lasting value. 

And lasting value is why more people put their 
confidence in Carrier than in any other make. 

Carrier Air Conditioning Company 



Tiger stadium 



Sure, we know it's the 
Indianapolis Motor Speed- 
way, but you might also 
call it "Tiger Stadium,” Be- 
cause, do you know that 
lour times since 1964 the 


winning "Indy" car has 
been powered by the 
Tiger . . . special racing 
fuel supplied by Humble? 

Take advantage of the 
winning know-how of the 
men who fueled the winner 
at "Indy" and the other 


big U.S. Auto Club Cham- 
pionship races. "Put a Tiger 
in Your Tank'!” with power- 
ful Enco Extra gasoline. 

Humble Oil & Retirving Company 
The People Who Powered 
the "Indy" Winner. 
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Next week 

CURTFLOODQit.be St- Louis 
Cardinals is (he best hillcr 
on a (earn so good iha( on 
the rare occasion when a pU)- 
cr makes a mistake it is cause 
Tor a clubhouse party game. 

THE WIND ITSELF seems to 
belong \o Paul Elvstrom, (he 
redoubtable Danish sailor who 
can race a boat like no one 
else in the world. Coles Phini/> 
writes about this salty genius. 

SETT/NO RECORDS on the safi 
flats may be easy for some 
people: not fora marshmallow 
Toot named Bob Otium. who 
abandoned his typewriter to 
take the wheel of a Mustang. 
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Grease. 






No grease. 

Vitalis introduces /oiv calorie hasr tonic. Most hair grooms are rich in grease or fat. Vitalis doesn't have a single drop. 
Try it. Use all you need. Indulge. And don't worry. You'll never get a shiny head or a dirty look. Vitalis is nice and clean 
and clearand liquid. Put your haironafat-free diet ofVitalis. Maybe you won't lose any weight. But you'll feel better. 


LETTER EROM THE PUBLISHER 



About five years ago the San Diego 
Chargers’ Ron Mix tackled a typewriter 
for the first time for this magazine and 
turned out a delightful piece he called 
/ Swore I iVould Quit FootbaU (SI, 
Sept. 16, 1963). There were a few ohs 
and ahs in those days that a burly pro— 
the old James Thurber dumb-ox image 
still persists— could do more than sign 
a contract with a big X. much less ac- 
tually put his thoughts down on paper. 
Well, the literate Mr. Mix did not quit 
football, nor did he quit writing; an- 
other insidc-Ron Mix story appears 
this week on page 38. And he is run- 
ning in fast company. 

Mix is just one of a growing num- 
ber of athletes turned author who have 
written their own stories in their own 
way forSPORTS Illustrated. What sur- 
prises many readers is the quality of 
the writing, the gratifying ability of 
the athlete with a literary bent to com- 
municate his moments of ecstasy, the 
weight of his agony, the fun of his frol- 
ics. From the standpoint of quantity, 
this literary explosion seems to have 
been led. as it were, by the track stars. 
When Roger Bannister wrote The Jay 
of Running for SI way back in 1955. 
he apparently sent several other nota- 
ble trackmen sprinting for pen and pad. 
"i thought that 1 Jumped in an es- 
pecially light and beautiful way,** wrote 
Russia’s Igor Ter-Ovanesyan, who es- 
tablished a world record in 1962 with 
a jump of 27' 3>/4'. Si’s least-lonely 
long-distance runner. Hal Higdon, not- 


ed that “it is harder to explain a mar- 
athon than to run one," but he has 
done both with unflinching verve, and 
Ron Delany. now a businessman in 
his native Dublin, recently recalled the 
years of effort that led to his glory at 
Melbourne. 

In A Final W7« for the Blue (May 
23. 1966) former Blue Team bridge 
captain Carlo Alberto Perroux distin- 
guished himself by writing with almost 
hilarious gloom of his team’s victory 
at St. Vincent. Italy. Skier Andrea 
Mead Lawrence schussed into our 
pages in 1964, 1 2 years after almost cor- 
nering the gold market in the 1952 
Olympics, and Jim Brosnan might have 
been lost to baseball to begin with had 
he (or we) known he could write so 
well. Tennis player Gene Scott wrote 
of the miracle of reaching the semi- 
finals at Forest Hills. An excitable 
table-tennis champion named Dick 
Miles has happily taken to the jour- 
nalistic trade with Spongers Seldom 
Chisel. The Channel Is a Place to Suf- 
fer and A Bat About Ping-Pong, bet- 
ter known as the adventures of Hugo 
Batzlingcr. 

And this time, with Ron Mix re- 
visited, we know there will not be any 
ohs or ahs. 
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In an era of 600 mph jets, a great airiine times things get hectic. (If you fly other airlines, 
can't afford to drag its feet on the ground. To you know they have their moments, too.) 


beat the airport waiting game, there has to be a 
system. We have one. Part of it is baggage. We’ve 
got computers computing. Slide rules sliding. 
Efficiency experts being efficient. Still, Some- 


All we want you to know is this: to get your 
bags in your hand fast, TWA is trying, doing, 
testing everything humanly possible. Nobody 
likes to hang around airports. 


upupandawayf^ 


we’re testing everything humanly possible. And then some. 






Oh, you men and your heroics! 
Do I always have to earn 




SCORECARD 


THROW-AWAY LAWS 

The passage of a pollution law' often oc- 
casions celebration, but a recent inci- 
dent on Maine’s Prcstilc River (Score- 
card. July 22) demonstrates just how 
inelTcccive and vainglorious this legis- 
lation can be. The Prestilc is being con- 
taminated by a potato processing plant. 
The Attorney General’s office has called 
the stream ”an open sewer,” and a health 
hazard — decaying fish and maggots lit- 
ter the banks. Yet the only charge the 
state of Maine can bring against the fac- 
tory owner is that he is creating a pub- 
lic nuisance, ”Our pollution statutes arc 
virtually worthless,” Maine's Assistant 
Attorney General Robert Fuller admit- 
ted last week. 

In the guise of further pollution con- 
trol the current legislature has, in ef- 
fect, given industry an exemption from 
pollution suits until 1976. In addition, 
firms established prior to August 1953 
have an automatic license to empty their 
wastes into rivers. Industries built sub- 
sequently must obtain a permit from the 
stale to dump material into Maine’s wa- 
ters. but once the permit has been grant- 
ed it cannot be revoked. The industry 
has a free hand. "Nowhere in the stat- 
utes does it say anything about violating 
such licenses,” Fuller says. 

Maine is not the only slate with worth- 
less pollution laws. Another example is 
Michigan. Detroit’s pollution cases are 
tried in traffic court, and fines are mi- 
nuscule. In Lansing recently a Mich- 
igan state commission condemned five 
communities for pollution. The commis- 
sion ordered the city of Saginaw to slop 
discharging inadequately treated sewage 
into the Saginaw River by June 1, 1971, 
The other four towns were given more 
severe deadlines. They were told to com- 
ply by 1970. 

The whole thing smells, doesn’t it? 

BELOW BOARD 

A substance has been developed that ap- 
parently can hop up a racing yacht or 
row ing shell. Thecompound. called Poly- 


Ox, is said to increase the speed of a tup- 
class rowing eight over a regulation 
2,000-mcter course by as much as 40 sec- 
onds. It costs about S24 a race to stim- 
ulate a shell with (he substance, which 
acts as a drag reducer. It is carried in- 
side (he shell and oozes out steadily 
through holes in the hull. After tank 
tests proved the effectiveness of Poly-Ox 
the secretary of Britain’s Amateur Row- 
ing Association declared: "This is mere- 
ly a method of doping the boats rather 
than the oarsmen. It must be stopped 
quickly: otherwise it will be picked up 
for use in the Olympics.” 

IN THE CELLAR 

When Gene Wiley was signed by the 
Los Angeles Lakers in 1962, Coach Fred 
Schaus described him as "the closest 
thing to Bill Russell to come into the 
NBA in the past six seasons.” Probably 
the praise of the 6' 10' Negro was too 
lavish, but Wiley did become starting 
center on the team. When he injured 
his knee three years ago he was dropped 
by the Lakers. In a comeback effort last 
year he failed to make it with the Oak- 
land Oaks of the ABA, and his playing 
days were over. Since then Wiley who 
spent four years at Wichita State in the 
Missouri Valley Conference has had 
trouble getting a job. but he has finally 
landed steady employment in a position 
associated with sport; he is a janitor at 
The Forum in Inglewood. Calif. 

GRAY FLANNEL FOOTBALL 

Southern Methodist University is trying 
harder to compete with the Dallas Cow- 
boys for the football dollar. SMU has 
gone to the Madison Avenue of Dallas 
and hired the Tracy-Lockc agency to 
run SMU up the flagpole and sec if any- 
body cheers — and pays for season tick- 
ets. The ad campaign, which is said to 
be the first such college effort in foot- 
ball history, w-ill cost S40.(X)0 and will 
be paid for by a group of downtown 
businessmen. 

The first ad, three-quarters of a page. 


appeared last week in Dallas sports 
pages. It was headed; smu threw 
MORF Passes per game (33) in ’67 

THAN ANY OTHER DALLAS TEAM -AND 

fOMPLETFO MORE [18.9) TOO. This was 
a needle in the pigskin of the Cow- 
boys. In fact.SMU completed more pass- 
es (57.2%) than any pro team except 
the Baltimore Colts (58%). The Cow- 
boys' record: an average of 29.7 passes 
throw n per game. 15 completed. 

Over 300 TV spots, 700 radio pitches 
and numerous billboard ads will follow 
with the theme "Excitement *68.” Mus- 
tang Coach Hayden Fry is even sound- 
ing like an adman in his enthusiasm for 
the campaign, which he calls empha- 
sizing the four E’s- exciting, explosive, 
entertaining and electrifying. Whatever 
else he accomplishes. Fry should get an 
"F.” for effort. 


FLIPPER THE FREELOADER 

Four teen-agers from Naples. Fla. were 
water-skiing in the Gulf of Mexico last 
month when, about 1 ,0(X) yards offshore, 
they noticed a dolphin following in their 
wake. They stopped and the dolphin ap- 
proached the boat, where it accepted 



some food, then hung around with the 
youngsters all afternoon. 

One of the skiers. 16-year-oId Gail 
Whitney, told her parents about it that 
evening. Unconvinced, they suggested 
that she go out again with a camera 
and bring back some photographs as 
proof. Gail did. and the pictures turned 
out tine. 

Now the children of Naples are go- 
ing broke buying frozen mullet to feed 
their pet dolphin. Their system is sim- 
ple. One of them brings an automobile 

eontl/iufd 
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horn and tiwts it under water. The dol- 
phin now recognizes the sound as a din- 
ner horn. Then it's over the side to wres- 
tle with the big mammal (about eight 
feet), scratch its back and serve its dai- 
ly dinner. 

Since it is so friendly, the presumption 
has been that the dolphin escaped Irom 
an aquarium and. sure enough, a dol- 
phin named Teresa did get loose a while 
back from Floridaland. a Venice. Ha. 
porpoise show. Teresa had a scar on 
her throat. So does the dolphin of Na- 
ples. But if Venice wants Teresa back it 
will have to tight the teen-agers of Na- 
ples, and that might be a losing war. 
To start with. Naples has a formidable 
navy. 

UNHOLY ALLIANCE? 

Understandably, perhaps, the fans of the 
New Orleans Saints are angry that they 
must give up their No. I draft choice 
this season, Kevin Hardy, and next year’s 
top pick as well, to San Francisco to com- 
pensate the 49ers for signing Dave Barks, 
the star pass receiver who had played 
out his option. 1 he decision was made 
by Commissioner Pete Ro/elle in ac- 
cordance with league rules, but the price 
set on Parks was the highest ever or- 
dered in such a ease. The cost of hiring 
free agents may be going up. II it goes 
much higher the National Football 
League might, after all, have found a 
way to keep its stars from playing out 
their options and putting themselves on 
the open market. No team will be able 
to afford signing them. 

SHAKING EXPERIENCE 

Bill Gardner, shortslop for the Co- 
pilots in the class A New \ ork-Pcnn- 
sylvania League, was married recently 
in a pregame ceremony at home plate 
in the Newark, N.Y. park. In the game 
that followed Gardner struck out four 
limes and committed three errors. 

FUNDAMENTAL CHANGE 

In its 74-ycar history only six foreign 
golfers have managed to win the U.S. 
.Amateur, but 33-ycar-old Britisher Mi- 
chael Bonallack. who has won five major 
amateur titles abroad this season, one 
by 19 sirokcs, is going to give it a Iry 
and all because he went to school. In 
spite of the lact that he had won two Brit- 
ish and four Lnglish titles and had played 
on five Walker Cup and four World Am- 
ateur teams. Bonallack decided Iasi win- 


ter that he had lo change his game. "Fv- 
eryone 1 played with." he recalls, "was 
ouidriving me, and the experience was 
a hit frustrating. " So he slartevi taking 
lessons in l.eslio King’s Golf School in 
Lowndes Square in l.ondon. Kingtaughi 
Bonallack. long a devotee of the wnsiy 
British style ol golf, the one-piece swing 
that is popular in the U.S . and by Feb- 
ruary Bonallack had disjx'n.scd with his 
flippy follow-through and was keeping 
his wrists and hands, and thus the club 
face, square to the target at impact. The 
new technique added 25 to 35 yards to 
his drives, and he was hitting siraightcr 
than ever. In June Bonallack won the 
British Amateur at Troon, defeating for- 
midable Ji>c Carr 7 and 6 in the final 
round, l.ast month he took the F.nglish 
Amateur final 12 and 1 1, shooting a 10- 
under-par 61 in the morning rviund. De- 
feated only once in amateur compciiiion 
this season, he w ill he a man worth w atch- 
ing when the U.S. Amateur begins on 
August 28 at Scioto Country Club in Co- 
lumbus. Ohio. 

EXTRA POINTS 

In recent seasons kicking has developed 
into a kind of esoteric art. so abstruse, 
in fact, that most pro teams have left 
their kicking specialists to their own de- 
vices. ■’Very few observers can say why 
a kicked ball goes high, low or to the 
side." Oakland Coach John Kauch ex- 
plains. The Raiders, however, believe 
they may have found a coach with some 
answers. He is 22-year-old Bugsy En- 
geiberg. who played for Fast Tennessee 
State and was an assistant coach last sea- 
son at Florida Stale. In his year at Tal- 
lahassee. Bugsy (he got his name when 
he was 2 weeks old anil someone said 
he looked culc as a bug) developed an 
outstanding kicker. Grant Guthrie, who 
ranked among the top 10 college play- 
ers in the country, (iuthrie kicked 27 
straight extra points and 28 of 29 for 
the Seminoles during the season. 

Rauch IS impressed with Fngeibcrg's 
coaching methods. Bugsy sets volleyball 
nets between his kickers and the goal- 
posts to force his athletes to loft the 
hall, and he narrows the width of the 
goalposts lo improve their accuracy. At 
Florida Slate he filed dow n a heel plate 
the kind pivoting quarterbacks some- 
tiincs use and placed it on the toe of 
one kicker’s shoe. He also experimented 
with removing the first three cleats to 
eliminate the problem of catching them 


in the turf as the foot comes into the 
ball. Then, there is an Fngciberg inven- 
tion a live-fool elastic cord that binds 
a kicker’s fool to a lixed object, restrict- 
ing the kicking movement in order to 
build up more strength in the foot. "It’s 
like a bailer swinging two hats before 
going to the plate," the young coach ex- 
plains. 

Finally. Fngelherg i.s working on a 
book about kicking. He would appear 
lo have enough novel ideas to score well 
in that field, loo. 

SMALL CHECKS 

Professional fix>tball isn’t the only sport 
that has had a hot summer of labor-man- 
agement strife. At the opening of the re- 
cent IBM tournament in Amsterdam, 
several chess players and officials de- 
clared that they were being rooked. 

Prizes in professional and open tour- 
nament.s are lixi low considering the 
hours, claimed several spi^kesmen. Dr. 
Max F.uwe, a former world champion 
who is president of the Dutch Chess As- 
sixiation. protested the bad working 
conditions of supposedly professional 
chess in contrast to those enjoyed by am- 
ateurs in other sports, liolland’s No. I 
tennis amateur, said Luwe, can make 
S2.200 in a few days. A Dutch chess mas- 
ter does well to make that much in nine 
tournaments. 

The chessmen did not threaten any 
walkouts or sit-outs, but Fuwe urged a 
prompt international settlement of their 
complaints. Management might be ex- 
cused for not Wanting to face the world’s 
best chess bruins across a bargaining ta- 
ble. but the Amsterdam players sounded 
determined. "SVe have always been 
poor " says Dutch <irandnias(cr Jan H. 
I^onner. "That's why so many chess pro- 
fessionals are Communists. I think.” 

THET SAID IT 

• Anna l.osasso, Hofsira University art 
student who has been sketching Joe Na- 
math at Jet practices: ’’Watching him 
IS like watching Rudolph Valentino do- 
ing u tango. His body represents the 
curved line. In art they call it piety— or 
religion. He’s emanated from nature, and 
Nainaih’s line is the purest form of art. 
or something." 

• Butch van Breda Kolff. Los Angeles 
Laker coach, asked what effect the ad- 
dition of W ill Chamberlain will have 
on his team; "We’ll have a much better 
chance of getting rebounds” end 
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■ PoadHouiitoipinj; 

12 hour hay fever reliever* 

•Om C'ltitjc* lansuli' i jsfs '.iicc/cs, sniffles 
anil ilcViV'vatcry eyes fnr up to 12 hours. 

At your pharmaty 

.\Tenlcy & James l.ahoratones, i'liil.iilelphia 
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Now don't you 
wish you hod 
the DieHard? 


America’s most powerful car 
battery of its size by 35%. 

You may call it a vacation, 
but youf battery calls it murder. 
Hot weather kills off more 
batteries than winter ever did. 

A new DieHard before you 
started would have let you keep 
your cool the whole trip. 

Size for size, the DieHard is 
America's most powerful car 
battery. 35% more usable starting 
power than the best battery 
anyone else makes, hot or cold. 
How come ? The DieHard s 
polypropylene case Up to 6 
times stronger, yet only half as 
thick as rubber cases. This leaves 
extra space inside to pack in 
more power— bigger plates and 
more acid. 

If you don't know your 
battery's ready for replacement, 
maybe it has been giving you 
some hints; 

1. Your lights dim when the 
motor idles. 



OieHcirc/ 


2. The engine takes a little longer 
to fire up when it's overheated. 

3. You've sung happy birthday 
to your battery twice. (Almost 
half the batteries that come in 
new cars don't make it through 
the third year.) 

4 If you've sung point 3, don't 
wait a couple of months longer 
for your old battery to drop dead 
Not when the DieHard will 
probably outlast your car anyway. 
Sears guarantees the DieHard ■ 


for five years. Read the guarantee 
printed here. Then when you're 
on the road, all you'll have to 
read is a road map 
The Sears B-year guarantee 
"Free replacement within 90 days 
of purchase if bauery proves 
defective After 90 days we 
replace the battery, if defective, 
and charge you only for the 
period of ownership, based on 
the regular price less trade-in at 
the time of return, prorated over 
number of months of guarantee." 

You can buy the DieHard at any 
of 2500 Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
stores Charge It, if you like, on 
your Sears Revolving Charge. 

The DieHard Sold only at Sears. 
S29.95 with trade-in. 


Sears 

ALLSTATE 

You can't do better than Sears, 


OieHara biite'ies nov> fii 7S% ol ibe 1 7-voli cart oa ihe road Saats c. 


a complale Ima of other fine Datlarias a: 


AUGUST 19. laea 
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A HOME WITH NO DOME 


And maybe no team. Montreal's Autostade (left) Is to be the temporary quarters for the new baseball team — if 
the owners come up with Sf million plus and the city fathers promise a domed stadium by FRANK OEFORD 


T hi.' national pastime's Canadian ca- 
per began in a National League meet- 
ing tn Chicago on May 27. when, to the 
surprise of almost everyone, Montreal 
was accepted foi membcTshtp as an ex- 
pansion franchise in 1969. Unfortunate- 
ly. about eight minutes later things began 
to cloud up and they have remained re- 
markably fuzzy ever since. In fact, it 
now seems quite possible that Montreal 
will no! have a franchise after next Thurs- 
day. August 15. That is the deadline, 
when, all kidding aside, an initiation fee 
of $1,120,000 in U.S. money must be 
handed over to the National League. 

As dark as the situation novs appears 
for Montreal, if the city's recent history 
of rising to and surpassing the occasion 
is any criterion. National League Pres- 
ident Warren Giles will be silting in his 
office in the Caress Tower in Cincinnati 
at 11:59 p.m. next Thursday, when, in 
a flourish. Sergeant Preston will enter, 
his loyal husky King panting by his side 
(the office is 26 flights up), clamping 
$1,120,000 in crisp SI.OOO bills in his 
teeth. "Down. King, down, you husky,” 
the brave Mountic cries as King jumps 
up on Giles' desk and starts spewing 
money all over the road maps spread 
out there. But look: $1,120,000, "This 
case iscloscd," Sergeant Preston intones, 
as is his custom. 

King, being no dummy, sniffs around 
and finds Walter O’Malley hiding be- 
hind a curtain and joyously begins lick- 
ing his hand. The Montreal Mounties 
or Phantoms or whatevers go on to be- 
come the most successful franchise in 


baseball. Montreal's promised domed 
stadium is built on schedule by 1972, 
the NHL falls all over itself rushing to 
put a team in there, Montreal is award- 
ed the 1976 Olympics, and everybody 
forgets what a botch it all was. 

But it has been some mess in Mon- 
treal ever since May 27. and sadly, one 
must assume that Sergeant Preston will 
not close this ca-se. Instead, sometime 
before August 1 5 Seagrams whiskey heir 
Charles Bronfman, who has become 
chairman of the Phantoms by default 
(after multimillionaire Jean Louis Le- 
vesque quit), will probably cull Giles 
and tell him the jig is up. 

If this happens, the fun will really 
start for the National League. The league 
can choose to switch the franchise to Buf- 
falo. Dallas-Fort Worth, a large barge 
out beyond the three-mile limit or any 
number of other places that do not have 
major league stadiums. Or it can return 
to the scene of its crime, Milwaukee, 
which happens to be the only city that 
docs have an available satisfactory park. 
Hither way it will be terribly embarrass- 
ing, which is why the National League 
keeps cooing sweet nothings whenever 
it is suggested that there just might be a 
problem in Montreal. 

The problem is there, though, and it 
IS the stadium; or rather, the problem 
is there but the stadium is not. Teams 
do not really move to cities anymore. 
They move to stadiums, and Montreal, 
which does not have to concern itself 
with messy referendums that involve vot- 
ers, as do cities in the U.S.. got the fran- 


chise primarily because Mayor Jean Dra- 
peau. an cfTcrvesccnt little l.a Guardian 
dynamo, was able by himself to abso- 
lutely promise the league that Montreal 
•wcAild ccmstTuct a niagmftctni domed 
stadium by 1971. For the interim, he 
also committed the city to refurbishing 
and enlarging a 26.000-scat Stonehenge 
called the Autostade. 

It certainly was a feasible plan, but 
even though the mayor's party controls 
45 of 4K seats on the city council, which 
must approve such matters, Montreal 
was suddenly caught up in a wave of so- 
cial concern the same concern that has 
made it difficult for U.S. politicians to 
approve such goodies as stadiums that 
invariably cost up to twice their fan- 
ciful estimates ($35 million in Montreal). 
For essentially the same reasons, the 
Massachusetts legislature killed a Boston 
stadium bill last month. 

It IS probably not just coincidence that 
Drapeau invariably voluble on any 
subject related to his beloved Montreal 
retreated from public inquiry, and the 
owners soon began to accuse him of 
•'hedging" on the domed stadium short- 
ly after a stinging editorial appeared in 
The Montreal Star on May 29. The edi- 
torial. entitled tfV can't .o/rv/ve only on 
c/mi.vcv. said in part: 

"This is a city in which too many peo- 
ple go to bed hungry, in which thou- 
sands of citizens suffer inadequate hous- 
ing, in which disadvantaged children 
have no public-sponsored preschooling, 
in which free public parks suddenly re- 
quire a $2.50 admissions tag. in which 
eoniinu^d 
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too many men. women and children arc 
strugglins to subsist on inadequate wcl- 
Tare handouts. . . . 

“We think we’re ready for big-lcague 
baseball; we think Montrealers will sup- 
port their new team. But let the team 
owners build their own stadium ” 

Canadian owners, like their American 
brethren, consider stadium building as 
strictly a civic enterprise. Besides going 
to games, what else are taxpayers for’’ 
And the mayor, for once, has had some 
problems of his own. Man and His 
World, a permanent, reconstituted ver- 
sion of the fantastically successful hxpo 
■ft?. IS an outstanding exhibition, but it 

15 losing nioney. 1 he mayor did come 
up with a marselously fey device called 
a ‘‘voluntary tax"— purists would call 
It a good old-fashioned lottery and 
while It IS bringing m SI million a month, 
no one expects it to outlast the hrsi court 
test. It IS no time to he asking for a S^5 
ntillion stadium even if it actually turned 
out to cost million. 

The mayor has tried to placate the 
owners, assuring them that he is only 
waiting for a ripe future momeni to in- 
troduce the stadium bill, but the own- 
ers. ail sage businessmen, arc no longer 
prepared to priscced on faith. Since the 
mayor will not talk there is really no 
way of knowing, but n is not above con- 
jecture to imagine that he may he de- 
laying until he can till an inside straight. 
If Montreal is awarded the ‘76 Otynv 
pics and if it can get some guarantee ol 
an NKL franchise, a stadium could then 
be more easily rationalized. Drapeau is 
already at work on the 1976 Olympics, 
even though they fall in the year of the 
2(X)th anniversary of the United Stales, 
a large republic of gun slingers and cred- 
it-card holders that lies directly south 
of the Dominion. 

Cierry Snyder, vice-chairman of the 
city executive committee, the highest- 
ranking hnglish-spcaking Montreal of- 
ficial and the man who was almost sole- 
ly responsible for the etfon ihal w»sn 
the baseball team, says matter-of-fact- 
ly "It's unfortunate for .Americans and 
1 know It's unfair, but I know the peo- 
ple who vote, and they'll just never give 
the Olympics to the States." Snyder en- 
tertains even less doubt that Montreal 
will obtain an NFl. team us s«-on as the 
stadium becomes a reality. But the base- 
hiitl owners will not play a waiting game. 

‘‘I don't want to cniici/c the city." 
says Bronfman, who is a great admirer 
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of Drapeau. ‘I he city dives have a prob- 
lem. It has the stadium on the one hand, 
and. on the other, it must try to pro- 
vide some kind of protection lor inves- 
tors. After all. we are prepared to as- 
sume legitimate business risks and wc 
have examini’d this situation carcfully- 
and a franchise, frankly, at best otTers 
only marginal return." 

It IS. then. essentially a case where hon- 
orable. responsible men on both sides 
made blithe commitments that were nev- 
er seriously thought out. The city - .Sny- 
der. anyway may have had at least a 
hunch that it would win the franchise, 
hut none of the owners ever even imag- 
ined that they might actually have a team 
to own. As a result, almost from the 
first there were rumors, eventually sub- 
stantiated. that some of the sponsors 
wanted out. 

This led to a remarkable public con- 
fessional that was issued to the league 
ui the Hmisioii All-Star (iame meelings. 
when all seven of the original equal part- 
ners signed u siaiemein to the effect thai 
they would not desert the enterprise. The 
league, which has been either terribly 
tndulgem or simply naive all along, was 
so taken by this ibai il coixid some more 
and said the domcil stadium would not 
have to be ready until 1972. 

And vengeance rent the Texas air. 
“The vultures from Milwaukee, Buffalo 
and Dalla.s were here." the Montreal 
team lawyer, .lonaiboii Robinson, said, 
“rhey left disappointed. When the sea- 
son opens next .April. Montreal will he 
in there. “ 

Back from Houston, however, ihe mal- 
aise only set in deeper as the owners 
wailed for the mayor to fulfill his prom- 
ise. .Additional but futile pressure was 
also applied to have the .Autostade cov- 
ered as well, the most fetching scheme 
suggested that it he made to resemble 
a modernistic lent, like the popular Hxpo 
(.ierman pavilion. Then, only two wevks 
after the Houston declaration, the two 
french-t'anadiiin owners pulled out. 
One was I.evesqiie. who demanded writ- 
ten assurances from the city on such 
subjects as the stadium, concession rev- 
enues and a tax deal When none came 
within the 4S-hour limit he set. he quit. 

Bronfman, who then moved up to 
head the team, followed with a private 
letter of his own to the mayor, I he let- 
ter was necessary. Bronfman said, to 
place his own account on the record, 
and among other things, “to protect 


myself" from any charges of ethnic 
bias or strife. Eighty-two percent of 
Montreal is Hrench-speaking. and the 
team would enjoy no chance for suc- 
cess if the dominant French-C'anadian 
element was alienated. There is. however, 
absolutely no evidence of French-Hng- 
lish conflict. The French press and com- 
munity have remained more cordial, in 
fact, to the operation than have the Eng- 
lish-speaking, “Jean I ouis Levesque left 
because he just doesn't like politicians." 
one of his associates explained. He 
also, apparently, did not like ihc chances 
for his money. 

I asi week Bronfman made assurances 
ihat substitute owners had been found 
and that one was French He also said 
that “understandings" had been reached 
wilh eight potential employees, including 
a general manager who is presumed to 
be John McHalc. Commissioner Ecken's 
aide. But all signings and operations con- 
iiiujc to await the stadium commitment. 

Montreal has now squabbled so tong 
with Itself that even if the owners are 
satisfied and hand over the SI.I20.(XK) 
in lime, there are still great problems 
facing the Phantoms. San Diego, un- 
der former Dodger General Manager 
Bu/zic Bavasi. was voted in hours af- 
ter .Montreal, hut is already months 
ahead m its operation. Not one ticket 
has been sold in Montreal. The other 
2.^ major league teams have gone ahead 
and set up their spring-training schedules 
without leaving room for anyone to 
play exhibitions against the Canadian 
entry. With time piddling away, the 
owners themselves are beginning to 
doubt that the Autostade can be fixed 
up for the start of the season. 

"You know you can't even ask me 
that question," Bronfman replies, ptain- 
iivc and honest. 

It IS ironic, hut the chaos of the last 
months has all but dissipated original 
emotional arguments against a Montreal 
membership in the great American pas- 
time Those complaints that Montreal 
was too cold and was foreign were all 
but specious anyway. Montreal's mean 
temperature is only 42° in .April, but it 
has no lien on harsh spring weather. Il 
IS a balniy 44 in Minneapolis-St. Paul 
in April, and live other major league 
cities 'as well as BulTalo and Milwaukee 

also average below 50°, 

Montreal is, alter all. only .10 miles 
from the L'.S, border, and traditionalists 
and .America-lirsters might also note 




Ona oftfia iitaas ( iubsaquanUf turned down) w»s to covar tha Autostade. using as a pat- 
tarn tha roof of tha Expo German pavilion (below). As depicted by a "Montreal Star" car- 
toonist (above), baseball would be a RmgUng Brothars-Wagnanan threa-nng circus. 


that It IS closer to C’oopcrstown than all 
but one U.-S. franchise city. Montreal 
has, in fact, a substantial baseball her- 
itage, and there is hardly a player who 
played for the old International League 
Royals who was not pleased to see Mon- 
treal welcomed to the maiors, 

(.'harles Trudeau, father of Prime Min- 
ister Pierre Trudeau, was once an owner 
of the Royals, who were, in the years fol- 
lowing World Uai II. the greatest minor 
league team in baseball. Hu//ie Ravasi 
ran the Royals. Walt Alston managed 
them and most of the great Dodgers 
prepped there. Jackie Robinson began 
his career, and that of all Negroes, at 
Montreal m W46. The team drew as 
many as 60().()00 some seasons, and in 
1949 showed a profit of S.T12.1X)(). I'hc 
French-C anadians were hardly less en- 
thusiastic about baseball than they arc 
about hiK'kcy. They would pile olT street- 
cars and into old [Jelonmicr Downs to 
sec the Royals. Deiorimier was not just 
a stadium. A dance hail, a tavern and a 
printing press were among just some of 
the other businesses liKated on the prem- 
ises. and Ravasi helped team prolits fur- 
ther by striking a bargain with the tav- 
ern owner to permit, lor a cut. thirsty 
Royals patrons to repair to the pub be- 
tween innings. 

Montreal itself is not just a city. It is 
a confluence of human currents, of 
French and I'nglish. of puritan C atholic 
and raucous libertine, of cosmopolitan 
and honky-tonk, l-xpo and the other 
Drapeauvian wonders have uplifted the 
cili/cnry. Once a wide-open Prohibition 
retreat, which Americans escaped to for 
giHHl whiskey and bad women. Montreal 
now IS bright and burgeoning. The men 
talk proud, and the women— short-skirt- 
ed. saucer-eyed and full-bosomcd— walk 
pretty. The metropolitan area has a pop- 
ulation of 2,500.000 - largerihan 13 U.S. 
major league metropolises. The ball team 
would also truly enjoy, as Expo did. a 
national rooting constituency of 20 mil- 
lion. Television would carry the games 
all over the Dominion. 

The venture is apparently not yet al- 
together lost, though, and besides. 
Mayor Drapeau has been fielding hasty 
epitaphs and throwing them back for 
years now. ‘'How can anyone dispute 
him anymore?" asks Red Fisher, the 
cryptic sports columnist on the Star. 
■■Evcryiimc he has a baby, it's triplets.” 

On, King, on you huskies, on to C'in- 
cinnati. end 


Seagram hair Charles Bronfman is the 
hard-pressed chairman of the new dub. 
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THE ONLY YEAR OF THEIR LIVES 


An Olympic year is more like a whole lifetime in the brief competitive career of a U.S. girl swimmer, when every battle 
becomes a war. That is what happened last week at the AAU Championships m Lincoln by RICHARD ROLLINS 



T o the itirl suiminers from California's 
golden land the luiure always looks 
g»'od. perhaps because they ha%e shel- 
tered themselves so from the present. 
Ihe% come from where the hot winds 
blow and the disorce rale far exceeds 
the national, where one person in .IS 
lives in a trailer, and where the mis- 
placed children from broken homes gath- 
er. But for the girls there arc only the 
blue piKilstilled season into season. Their 
hair is bleached by the chlorine and 
scorched by the sun into strands of gold 
tinsel, while their deep-brown bodies still 
carry reminders of baby fat. They will 
go through the consolidated high 
schoo's, and nobody will ask them out 
for Saturday night's dance or the drive- 
in mc.vie and a burger on The Strip, be- 
cause they have no time. Swimming is 
their life, and thev are unconscious of 
all hut its dcioands. 

Debbie Meyer is the most famous of 
the breed, from the part of the golden 
land that is \rden Hills, Calif. Arden 
Mills is not like CanncI or Monterey. 
Big Sur or La Jolla. It huddles near the 
Sacramento's muddy water, cut off from 
the sea and San Trancisco by the Coast 
Ranges and from the rest of the con- 
tinent by the Sierra Nevada. Debbie 
came to Arden Hills by way of Had- 
donfield, N.J. when her father was trans- 
ferred west by the Campbell Soup Co. 
In New Jersey she had been swim- 
ming only one hour a day maybe three 
limes a week, and she couldn't even do 
the warmups when she started to swim 
for Sherm Chavoor. owner of the Ar- 
den Hills Swimming and Tennis Club. 
The first time she cased into the pool 
Sherni told her just to go ahead and do 
20 laps to loosen up. After struggling 
through four laps she dragged her c.x- 
huusted 9H-pound frame out of the water. 

I hat was only about four years ago. 
Now she is a few weeks short of 16. 
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and she swims seven or eighl miles ev- 
er)' day in the heal or the wind and the 
rain. Every day. 

But there arc mans of them like Deh- 
bie. so many that what was expected 
to be a relaxed warmup for the Olym- 
pic trials at last week’s AAU National 
Swimming and Diving Championships 
in Lincoln. Neb. turned into a herce 
Olympic preview. Perhaps the girls 
should have been pacing themselves, 
as the men did. but they realize that 
the U.S. team is going to be so strong 
that whoever qualifies for it at the tri- 
als August 24-28 is almost assured of a 
medal in many of the events two months 
later at Mexico City. 

The girls are making the effort now 
because they know that their toughest 
competition is right here, anyway. They 
can’t kid each other. Two of the lop 
gold medal prospects. Debhie and Sue 
Pedersen, swim against each other ev- 
ery day for Sherm Chavixir who also 
happens to be the women’s Olympic 
coach — at the Arden Hills gopher ranch. 

'Tvery morning when 1 come to the 
pool." Chavoor says, "the first thing I 
do is make a gopher check. Ihis year 
so far I have found 164 gophers in the 
pool, and 1 got i I in one day. The girls 
won't go near the pool unless 1 clean 
them out. Actually, the gophers aren't 
so bad; it’s the snakes and muskrats 
that really btither them." 

"Sherm is really horrible to those lit- 
tle gophers," Debbie says. "Sue and 1 
sit on the bottom of the pool when he 
IS getting rid of them," 

"All that gore." says Sue. "hcchh." 
But the pool usually does have a lot 
more swimmers in it than gophers. Cha- 
voor. who has been coaching now for 
21 years, has more than 180 young swim- 
mers. and they are still coming. 

"It’s tough on these kids." Chavoor 
explains. "Swimming isn’t like any oth- 
er sport. In track or football you can at 
least talk while you’re playing and watch 
what's going on around you. In swim- 
ming you have your face in the water, 
and you just follow that black line on 
the bottom of the pool. Sometimes i 
think I'd like to dump some fish in the 
pool and give the kids something to look 
at while they’re working out. People 
think that girl swimmers, or even boys 
for that matter, peak when they are 16 
comoiued 




Cheenng here for a frientf. DedOie Meyer then out an& set more world records herself. 
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or 17. but it isn’t true ai all. These kids 
arc no different from any other athletes, 
and they would peak at the same time. 
liKJ. around 23 or 24 

■'The problem is that they have no pro- 
gram after age group and high school 
to go into. The boys can go on in col- 
lege. but they still don't get the amount 
of pool time that they need The whole 
thmg IS pool time. I he reason most ot 
the swimmers are from California is pool 
lime. Everybody out here has a pooL 
and you can swim in it all year round. 
It's too bad the girls can't go on after 
high school when they've spent so much 
time at it." 

Sherm leaned back in his chan slight- 
ly. and then, thinking of something he 
had heard from a church pulpit or more 
likely during his days as a high school 
principal, he said with finality: "But 
swimming is good for them— sound 
body, sound mind, healthy spirit. " 

.Swimming docs not. however, quite 
manage to exorcise all human frailties 
of the teen-age girl. "The biggest prob- 
lem them is trymg to keep then 
weight down, and Sue is the worst of 
all." Chavoor says, shaking his hcad. 
"Shc is a real imp. always hiding candy 
and cookies in her pocketbook or her 
room." 

"You should see her room." r>cbbic 


laughs. "Right now' it's just full of cook- 
ies and junk ." 

"Hey. now wait a minute." Sue says 
"1 bought these cookies for you. too 
Well, maybe I do cat a cookie or two 
too many 

"I remember one time when we were 
down in Texas and we were on our way 
to the Nationals in Oklahoma. " Sherm 
went on. "We stopped at one of those 
Tcxas-si?e burger-and-soda places Well, 
before I knew n, all ihe girls had these 
huge sodas in front of them I said. 'Hold 
II. girls. I'll cal those.' and I did 'Course 
I was sick for two days." 

Sue is younger than I3cbbie. but she 
has been swininnng lunger She is 14 
and will be 15 the day before the Olym- 
pic Games start, but she has been rac- 
ing since she was 9. She has held more 
than .50 age-group records and took a 
second at the Nationals in Oklahoma 
when she was just 1 2 

By contrast. Debbie was a doddering 
ancient of almost 14 when she began to 
mature as a swimmer. Ii showed first in 
vhe I96(s Nationals when she took a sec- 
ond in the 1.500-mctcr freestyle and a 
third in the 400-metcr free, but it was 
only last year that she began winning ev- 
erything and repeatedly lowered the 
world records in the 400 and l.5(X) free- 
style. It was also in 1967 that Debbie 


was voted by the Soviet news agency. 
Tass. as the Sportswoman of the Year, 
ihc first lime an American ever won. 

I.asl week in l.incoln, Debbie Meyer 
and Sue Pedersen stocxl side by side, as 
they had so many times before, at the 
Stan of the 400-mctcr freestyle- Debbie 
stood cool at the back of the starting 
bkxk. her close-cropped hair falling soft- 
ly over her forehead and her hands at 
parade rest behind her back. Sue ar- 
rived late She was off ulking with some 
friends somewhere and had to be col- 
lected for the race by one of the of- 
ficials. They swam side by side on the 
gun lap, and then Debbie began to edge 
slowly ahead. Debbie finished amid light, 
scattered applause m the world record 
lime of 4:26.7. and Sue was a stroke be- 
hind her. The people who follow swim- 
ming have come to expect world rec- 
ords from Debbie, so much so that the 
announcer at the pool forgot to men- 
tion it. 

The rest of the meet was not to be 
quite as spectacular for Debbie, but it 
was ccTtamls adequavt, She won the 
1,50(1 meters handily m a meet record, 
selling a world 8(X) mark along the way. 
but then she did lose the 2(X)-meier free- 
style to Eadie Wct/cl of l.akc Forest. 
III., although they were both under the 
pending world record that Sue had set 
in the Santa Clara Invitationals four 
weeks ago. 

Sue decided to pass up thai event, be- 
cause It conflicted with the 400 indi- 
vidual medley that she really wants to 
compete in at Mexico City. Instead she 
went out and beat the wttrld-rccord hold- 
er Claudia Kolb in the medley, and she 
and Debbie both were on the Arden 
Hills team that set a new 800-mclcr free- 
style relay record. Claudia, a competitor 
of acknowledged grcai heart, beat Sue 
by a long hand touch in the 2(X)-mctcr 
individual medley. She has generally 
been considered to be the best all-round 
swimmer in the world, but it is a crown 
that Sue IS now laying claim to. jewel 
hy jewel. 

Siniilaii), a palace revolt may also 
have begun in the men's competition, 
when Mark Spit/ Irom Santa Clara was 
finally paired in the 200-mcter freestyle 
against his teammate. Don Schollandcr. 
who had not lost the event in six years. 
Their coach. George Haines, had tried 
to keep his two stars from a head-to- 
head confrontation as long as possible, 
because he fell that a meeting would 



Renownte! as a tough compatKor. Claudia Kolb is regarded as world s top all-round swimmar. 
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help neither- Certainly ic did not profit 
Schollander. because Spit/ beat him. 

Ralph Hutton from Foothill Aquatic 
Club and Mike Burton from Arden Hills 
both bettered the CKisting world record 
in the 40()-ineter freestyle by more than 
a second, bui even in the Spitz-Schol- 
landcr duel the men's times were uni- 
formly slow, so that it was the young 
ladies who kept supplying most of the 
excitement. 

It is a matter of both quantity and qual- 
ity. For the first time the women's swim- 
ming and diving team has a chance to 
bring home more medals than the men. 
and since five new events for men and 
six for women have been added for this 
year's Games, swimming now offers only 
three fewer gold medals than track and 
field. 

There are U.S. girls enough, ii seems, 
to win almost all of them. Besides the 
golden gopher girls, Eadie Wetzel's free- 
style record clearly establishes her rank 
Claudia Kolb remains a likely choice in 
the indisidual medley, and Tom Hewitt 
and El}ic Daniel, who finished one. rwo 
in the 200-ineter butterfly, are both world 
threats. 

And now. although the U.S. has nev- 
er before taken a gold medal in the breast- 
stroke, 16-)car-old Catie Ball appears 
to have a chance at two of them. Cane 
is a perky little freckle-faced blonde from 
Jacksonville, Fla. She swims with a new 
club called the J.E.T.S. under the coach- 
ing of George Campbell. The J.E.T.S. 
do not have a regulation 50>mcier pool, 
so a lot of their tune is spent in morn- 
ing workouts at the Jacksonville Naval 
Air Station. Catie presently holds the 
world record in both the 100- and the 
200-meier breaststroke, but Galina Pro- 
zumcnschikova of Russia, who won the 
200 meters inTokyo. has swum the event 
in better time than Catie this year 

Catie swam against Pro/umcnschiko- 
va last year in Bremen. Germany and 
managed to beat her by about the length 
of her name. 

"1 was really swimming scared." says 
Catie. "I don't ever remember being that 
scared in competition before. The only 
other time I was nearly that worried 
was in the Little Olympics in 1966 when 
there was this girl from Uruguay swim- 
ming in the heat just before me. And 
she went so fast, well, 1 couldn't believe 
it. I said, 'Now. hey. girl, you can't swim 
that fast.* " 

Catie Ball is probably the only swim- 


mer who has any real apprehension 
about going to Mexico City ■'Every lime 
I go out of the country I get sick or some- 
thing." she says. "It's really weird; 1 was 
in London and I had to stay in bed all 
day before the race, and I was behind 
for three lengths. 1 kept saying. 'Wav 
to go. Catie. way to get sick ‘ But 1 
won on the last lap." 

In Mexico at the Little Olympics she 
had to be taken to the hospital, and at 
ihe Pan-American Games everybody was 
standing in puddles for the opening cer- 
emony with It just "pouring down ram. 
Weil, the next day you should have seen 
me." Cane explains, "with my glands 
swoll way out to here. " 

Apparently. Catie dtKs not really have 
to leave the country at all to come dow n 
with an illness. Last February she got 
mononucleosis and had to stay out of 
the pool for two months "It really 
wasn't that bad." she says. "It was just 
about the time the Winter Olympics 
started, and I watched them every day 
on the tube I goi a little while, fluffy 
I'rench poodle atkiul then, and 
what 1 named him? Go on. guess. Right. 
Jcan-Claude I wish | didn't now, though. 
Boy. what a dunth dog. He's so stupid 
I really wish I hadn’t named him that." 

Like her Califc»rnia competitors. Ca- 
ne has been swimming four to six hours 


a day six days a week since she was 8 
vears old. During the school year she 
"orks out both before and after class- 
es. which docs not lease her much time 
for clubs or other school aclivincs "^'ou 
really can't do anything, " she says. "I 
was elected vice-president of my class 
this year, but don't ask me how. I tried 
dating, but it jusi doesn't work out. 'I'ou 
don't have the time, and you gel too 
tired- But 1 must really like swimming, 
because I can quit anytime I want to. 
My folks have been great; they don't 
push me like a lot of parents do." 

Like many swimmers, the pan of prac- 
tice Cane dislikes the most is the morn- 
ing workouts. There arc times in the 
winter when it gets down below freez- 
ing. iind the steam off the water is so 
thick that It IS impossible even to see 
the other swimmers. "We spend most 
of the lime just bumping into each oth- 
er," Catie says. "You wonder why ev- 
erybody goes to those practices," 

It IS no wonder, really. It is an Olym- 
pic year, and all these girls are iixi young 
lo have e*en kno»n any other Olym- 
pics. From the lime they first splashed 
through a race, this is the one thing, 
the one year, they have been after. 
"Olympic medals are the real reward," 
says Debbie .Meyer, "in my line of 
work." EMO 
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THE LONER LEADS THE CHARGE 


Lee Roy Yarbrough is 'real mean out on the track. ' hard-nosed and a self-styled ex-delinquent, but he proved in the 
Dixie 500 that a bog-hole driver from Florida can beat the red-day boys at their own game by KJM CHAPIN 


T Ih- (hing about Lee Roy Yarbrough 
isi that he has alv^ays had this un- 
canny knack for hnding trouble. His 
childhood, spent in Jacksonville as one 
of six children. \sas filled with loneliness 
and bad feelings that he won't discuss 
even today. *‘A lot of things happened 
to me.” he says, “and there arc a lot of 
things 1 just don't want to remember.” 
He has described himself as a juvenile 
delinquent of those days. On the race- 
track as an adult, it was no better. 

Nearly every good Southern stock-car 
driver, as most fans know, comes from 
the red-clay region of what is called the 
Piedmont Plateau, an area stretching 
from Fort Royal. Va. in the north to Co- 
lumbus. Ga. in the south. All you need 
is a bulldo^e^ to turn a nice oval in the 
clay and some branch water, and you 
can go racing. But west of that is the 


Blue Ridge, and south around areas like 
Jacksonville is the Central Plain, where 
the only thing you scrape up with a 
dozer is sand and rocks and swampland. 
And drivers arc different. I he outlaw 
tracks there arc the meanest of a mean 
lot and even the chargers from the Pied- 
mont say you have to be crazy to race 
on a rutted, bog-holed track in the Plain. 
That was where Lee Roy started. 

l-.ven when he moved north, to Co- 
lumbia. S.C. in the early '60s. it was 
hard to unlearn the racing lessons. His 
reputation grew, with his talent, as a 
hard-nosed loner in a busine,ss already 
filled with loners. 

Driver Tiny Lund was only half-smil- 
ing when he said. “Lee Roy is the only 
real bad ass left among the Isvp drivers, 
tverybody is individual, but he is reuUy 
different from the rest. He has always 


been real mean out on the track, and 
he keeps to himself all the time." 

But Lee Roy was good and always had 
a future, and none other than the late 
F ireball Roberts thought so. too. In one 
of his last radio appearances before he 
was fatally burned in Charlotte in May 
1964. Fireball said flatly that he reckoned 
Lee Roy Yarbrough was going to be the 
next great stock-car driver. 

When Lee Roy finally slows dow n long 
enough to take a good look at his scrap- 
book he may well remember that things 
linally turned for him when he wheeled 
his 1968 Mercury Cyclone into victory 
lane last Sunday, the winner of the Dix- 
ie 500 at the Atlanta International Race- 
way. He was SI7,J90 richer, boosting 
his season total to nearly S75,000 close 
to what his lifetime earnings were going 
into this season. 
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The Divic 500. Atlan(a's Iasi race c»f 
ihc year, is always a bit special, mainly 
because it has proved so dilficull to win. 
In the nine years ihe race has been run 
ihcre have been nine difTerenl vsinners. 
There are a lot of reasons, but in es- 
sence It comes down to the track, an un- 
dulating I Vi -mile oval filled with all sorts 
of waves and bumps that keep a car 
going sideways about as much as it goes 
forward. Then there is the heat when 
the green flag dropped Sunday, the track 
temperature was 141° which causes the 
asphalt to "bleed," or spread oil in a 
thin, ice-slick coating. Finally, the 
straights at .Atlanta arc only a quarter- 
mile long, which means that a driver 
spends nearly all of his time entering, 
in the middle of or leaving a turn, It is 
not a pleasant way to spend a Sunday. 

There was the usual quality field for 
the seventh NASC.\R superspeedway 
race of the year, with one extra added 
attraction. The three drivers who have 
most recently gained their reputations 
as all-out chargers were starting in the 
first two rows, piston to piston, for the 
first time in their careers. On the pole 
was Buddy Baker, a youthful giant of a 
man. On the outside pole was NAS- 
CAR’s leading money-winner this season 
and Its most successful big-track driver. 
C alc Yarborough. On the outside of the 
second row sat l.ee Roy. 

Baker was the first to fall. This was 
not really surprising because, despite be- 
ing the fastest qualifier, his whole week 
had been something of u disaster. First 
off. he bumped his head getting out of 
his car after a practice session, not dif- 
ficult since he stands 6' 5". Then he 
couldn't get the car to handle properly 
and spent most of the week hailing away 
at the steering wheel as if it wasn't at- 
tached to anything, while his Oodge 
Charger sort of went its ow n way around 
the track. If that was not enough the 
night before the race Baker dived into 
his hotel swimming pool unforlunaleJy 
the shallow end and showed up on race 
day with a bruise over his right eye and 
a wicked bump on the back of his neck. 

"Had anybody look at that'.’" he was 
asked, 

"Nope." he grimaced. “Not today. 
I’m afraid they might find something 
and keep me out of the race." Baker 
promptly outdragged Calc to the first 
turn, but lost the lead on the hack- 
straight of the same lap and quickly fell 
back to sixth place. Then, on his lirsl 
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Roy knew when he saw the flag. 

pit slop, a crew member cross-threaded 
a lug nut while changing a tire, which 
cost him four laps. He eventually drove 
behind the wall and parked it. Just be- 
yond the halfway mark Calc Yarborough 
pitted several limes in quick order to re- 
place a burned-out wheel bearing in his 
Mercury, thus falling far behind the 
pack. Then he whomped the guardrail 
in the No. 2 turn several laps later 
and he. too. retired, 

( hryslcr ( orp.. meanwhile, was tak- 
ing Its nioiori/ed shots at Lee Roy and 
failing everywhere. C harlic Cilol/hach, 
in a Dodge, actually threatened to run 
away with Ihe whole race in the early 
wheeling and only a succession of cau- 
tion Hags (there were I I in all) kept the 
field closely hunched. But filol/hach. 
who has not spent a lot of time on the 
siipcrspecdways, was apparent > overex- 
tending his car and. more importantly, 
his tires. It was hot going and the rub- 
ber was heating to temperatures some- 
where beyond 271)°. CihM/bacb lost his 
right rear tire in the No. 4 turn, got it 
lived, then just 11 laps later the right 
front chunked sending pieces of rubbei 
bouncing down the main straight and 
pulling Glol/bach out of the race 

I hat left Richard Petty in a Plyinoulh 
and David I’earson in a Ford as the 
prime challengers. 

You remember Richard Petty, tall, 
curly-headed, most successful stock-car 
driver of all lime in l‘>f>7. He ran uparce- 
ord 27 victories, throe of them on major 


tracks, and won $I.H).275. But this year 
all of his 10 wins have been on the short 
tracks. So with 60 miles left. Petty. Pear- 
son and I ord's Donnie .Mlison ran over 
debris praetieally on the same lap which 
chewed ilu-ir tires up. and cost them 
time m the pits. 

By then l.ee Roy was home free. Still, 
one always wonders. ,-\fter all. it was 
Lee Roy who was blinded when a foam 
fire extinguisher went olf in his ear dur- 
ing a practice session at C harloilc last 
year. He was nearly suffocated; the car 
careened into the wall and bounced back 
on the track in three separate and dis- 
tinct pieces. 

Then this year. Lee Roy's first as a 
driver fiir car owner Junior Johnson 
the circuit's No. I hellion in his own day 
all sortsof untoward things happened. 
In fact. Lee Roy was quickly getting 
the reputation as "the other Yarborough 
the one without ilic first O" because 
he had finished second to ( ale in three 
major races this year, twice under pe- 
culiar citcLimstances (his only vicUiry 
of the year was at irenton. N.J. four 
weeks ago w hen Cale took the week off). 

In the Day tona 500 l.ee Roy was lead- 
ing with less than 20 laps to go when 
he suddenly pilled, for no apparent rea- 
son. There was one. Junior's crew had 
flashed him a sign that read "P-l." 
which, to Junior, ineunl that l.ee Roy 
was 111 first place. Lee Roy had other 
ideas. He thought it meant to pit — in 
one lap. ( ale won that race by one sec- 
ond. I or the rest of the year I ee Roy 
has had the pit signals pasted handily 
to his dashboard. 

Then at the Mlania 5tK) Lee Roy was 
penalized one lap for jumping the pace 
car under the caution flag, I ee Roy and 
Junioi claimed that ( ale did it. too. and 
should also have been penalized, ( ale 
wasn't .iiul also won that race. 

But strangely enough, nothing like that 
happened in Sunday's last laps, and l.ee 
Roy Jiad his lirsi maji»r victory since 
146(1 and his lirsl in the vear he had 
been driving for Junior. 

.•\fler ihc lace Lee Roy held court 
w nil Junior Johnson and Chief Mechanic 
Herb Nab at his side, and the inevi- 
lahle question was asked- W hen did you 
think you had it won’ 

"When the cFieckered flag fell," he 
answered grimly. 

It was a cornball answer to a corn- 
ball question: but then, considering Lee 
Roy. maybe it wasn’t. end 
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RUDE WELCOME BACK FOR PAUL 


After an absence of five years, Paul Brown returned to pro football last week as coach of the new Cincinnati 
Bengals and in his first exhibition game discovered that it may be a very long season by TEX MAULE 


I I was not the best of beginnings for 
the Cincinnati Bengals of the AKL. 
Playing their first exhibition game and 
their lirst game ever the Bengals looked 
pretty much the way most new franchise 
teams look, ragged and outmanned, 
losing to the Kansas City Chiefs 3X-I4. 
In brief, it was not a game to remember. 
What made the iKcasion noteworthy, 
however, was the presence on the side- 
lines of the Cincinnati coach, a small, 
slim man wearing a neat business suit, a 
straw hat and a grim expression familiar 
to anyone who followed the great Cleve- 
land Brow n teams of the *50s and early 
*6()s. .After an absence of live years. Paul 
Brown was back in pro football. 

Brown (,v<’e cover) had not anticipated 
a miracle from his new team in its lirst 
game. "It was about what we expected." 
he said later. "We have no complaints." 
After Kansas City had marched for a 
touchdown in the lirst quarter, ( incin- 
nati's Warren MeVea made a gwd re- 
turn of the ensuing kickolT. only to fum- 
ble. 7he t hiefs then ground out a sec- 
ond touchdown, thus consuming the rest 
of the lirst period. " I hat’s the first time 
I can ever remember going a full quar- 
ter without the ball." Brown said after 
the game. 

About the only moment of excitement 
for Bengal rooters among the 2l,6S2 fans 
iKcurrcd in the second quarter when De- 
fensive Back Sol Brannan scooped up a 
Kansas City fumble, hurdled one tack- 
ier. shook olT another and went 75 yards 
for a touchdown to make the score a re- 
spectable 14-7, But after that it was all 
downhill. ‘*1 knew n had to be." said 
Brown, "but I was thinking all the time 
It might not be so bad." 


Brown is part owner, coach, general 
manager and the absiilute boss of the 
Bengals. I he years he was away from 
football were >car8 in purgatory, and 
he looks forward to coaching with all 
the enthusiasm he had when he began 
at .Severn Prep. .38 years ago. .And he is 
the same Paul Brown. Bengal practices 
have been indistinguishable in routine 
and atmosphere from the old Cleveland 
practices: only the names of the players 
and their skills have been changed. 
Brown is a master organi/er. with each 
minute of each practice planned and 
limed. The fact that the Bengals, new 
and untried, cannot assimilate his in- 
structions as quickly nor execute them 
as adroitly as the veteran Brown teams 
he once coached, docs not disturb him, 
He feeds them football knowledge in 
smaller doses and then patiently goes 
over and over assignments with them. 

"Patience with this club is an easy vir- 
tue." Brown was saying just a few days 
before Ihe game with Kansas City. 
"There is no lierce pressure on you to 
w in." 

I'he coach, at 59, looks much the same 
as he did 10 years ago. He weighs IW), 
a weight he has kept for .30 years, and 
his face, tanned evenly, is unlincd. When 
you lirst look at him, you are surprised 
by his eyes. Ihcy are big. almost lu- 
minous. and candidly direct. He looks 
like a forceful man. He is exactly that. 

Psychologically, as well as physically. 
Brown seems unchanged, When he first 
assembled the college draftees and vet- 
eran rejects from other AIT. clubs who 
make up his expansion team he made 
the same speech he used to make to the 
ticveland Browns before each season, 


and, as usual, he invited the local press 
to sit in. 

It IS not a long speech, but it is no- 
tably direct. Brown tells the players what 
he expects of them, on and off the field, 
what sacrifices they will have to make 
to win and what penalties they may ex- 
pect if they transgress his rules. The rules 
are reasonable and strict. 

"The other day a writer came to camp 
to see me." Brown said. "He was from 
the hast and I did not know him very 
well, but 1 could sense immediately what 
he was after. He had come to do a sto- 
ry on the ’new' Paul Brown, After a 
while I think he went away disappointed. 
1 here is no new Paul Brown. 1 see no rea- 
son why there should be. I think my rec- 
ord stands up well enough. 

"You know, when my wife Katy and 
I were in l a Jolla," he continued. "I 
was reading the paper one morning af- 
ter Cieorge Allen had won eight games 
and lost six in his lirst season as head 
coach of the Los Angeles Rams. The pa- 
pers were full of praise, and they hailed 
him as a miracle man. He is a line coach, 
a really good one, but i pointed out to 
my wife the irony of the situation: for 
almost exactly the same record in 1962 
(7-6- 1 ) I lost a job in C'lev eland and near- 
ly had to sneak out of town. I suppose 
It’s all in what people are used to." 

At Cleveland, of course, the people 
had been used to almost unbroken suc- 
cess. During his four years in the old All- 
America Conference and 1.3 seasons in 
the NI L. Hrovvn'.s teams won 167 games, 
foniinufd 

GRIM. FACED Brown founO iioihint: to shout 
about durmi! game, unlike Assislunl Tom Buss 
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PAUL BROWN continutd 


lost 53 and tied nine. In 11 of his 17 
pro seasons. Brown's clubs played for a 
championship. They won seven. 

The break in Cleveland came after a 
strong clash of personalities between 
Brown and Arthur Modell. the new own- 
er. A small coterie of Cleveland Brow n 
players, headed by All-Pro Fullback Jim 
Brown, indicated to Modell that they 
would not play another season under 
Paul Brown. Their reasons were rather 
vague: some accused Brown of having 
let modern pro football pass him by, oth- 
ers said he was cold and distant. In any 
case. Brown was out as coach. 

The end of his connection with Cleve- 
land came after the 1962 season; he never 
saw his old team play again until last 
year. Brown was in Canton, Ohio, be- 
ing inducted into the Professional Foot- 
ball Hall of Fame, and the Browns were 
playing the traditional game for the cer- 
emony. He could not very well avoid see- 
ing them then. 

"Katy and 1 did all the things we 
have always wanted to do.” Brown says 
of the intervening years. "We traveled. 
Wc played golf, bridge and gin rummy. 
The people in La Jolla were friendly. 
Sometimes during the season I'd go up 
to Los Angeles to see the Rams play, es- 
pecially if they were playing a club I 
was interested in, like the Packers.” 

During his enforced vacation from 
football. Brown did not suffer for mon- 
ey. He still owned some lO^J of the 
Browns and drew his salary on a long- 
term contract estimated at SSO.OOO a 
year. Actually, he was still working for 
the Browns; each year he would submit 
a list of players he recommended for 
the draft and. often as not. his sugges- 
tions were accepied- 

He and Katy took trips to Europe. 
South America and the Orient. Brown, 
always a competent golfer, brought his 
scores down to the high 70s. "But after 
a while,” he said, "it began to seem 
pointless.” And after that, his whole life 
began to seem pointless. 

"It was terrible.” he said. "I had ev- 
erything a man can want; leisure, enough 
money, a wonderful family. Yet, with 
all that. I was eating my heart out." 

Brown seemed a lost man. At a Packer- 
Ram game a few years ago he came 

MOMENT OP GLOftv camc for Bcngals as Sol 
Brannan (32) scooped up fumUe and scored, 
but moil of ihe lime Cincinnati and its starting 
Quarterback John Stofa (15) were under lire. 


down from his seal in the stands and 
called to Vince Lombardi and a writer 
who were on the field before the gamc. 
He talked to them brieffy. and then Lom- 
bardi had to leave to complete pregame 
preparations for his club. And the writ- 
er. seeing the hunger in Brown's eyes as 
he watched the players warm up. said. 
"Is it that bad?" 

Brown is not an openly emotional man 
but for a moment his eyes were wet. 
and then he nodded. "I can’t tell you 
how bad it is," he said. "1 can't tell 
you." 

Brown shook his head at the recol- 
lection. "I suppose if 1 had known that 
1 would be sitting at this desk today, 
back in football, 1 might have enjoyed 
it. But 1 didn't know that. I still fell I 
had much to contribute, and for a long 
time it seemed as if I wasn't going to 
have the opportunity to do it. In one 
way, I guess, we were lucky, Katy and 
I. While we were still young enough to 
take advantage of the opportunity, wc 
were given time and money enough to 
do everything we wanted to do. And 1 
suffered through it for five years." 

During that time. Brown had several 
offers to return to the NFL as a coach, 
but he turned them down. Almost ev- 
ery time a coaching vacancy occurred. 
Brown was mentioned as a possible re- 
placement. Often, he had actually been 
approached. 

"I couldn't go back unless I was in 
complete charge." he said, spreading his 
hands as if appicaling for understanding. 
"I had had it both ways — when the 
Browns started — and for a long time af- 
ter. I was in complete charge. The play- 
ers knew that 1 was the only man they 
could appeal to. There was no one over 
my head that they could see. And that 
is the way it must be. If it is done any 
other way, in time you will sec the whole 
structure begin to crumble, and all at 
once a good team will begin to slide. It 
is inevitable. The history of all success- 
ful teams shows authority concentrated 
in the coach.” 

Brown, of course, has all the author- 
ity he deems necessary with the Ben- 
gals. Although he does not own a ma- 
jority of the stock, he, in effect, votes a 
majority. 

"The players can't go beyond me " 
he says. "That's the way it should be." 

With the Bcngals —as with the Browns 
— the coach will devote all his time to 
football once the season starts. He will 


not lay a hand on a golf club or a dry mar- 
tini from now until after the Bcngals 
play their last season game. Judging from 
the way last Saturday's exhibition game 
went, a martini may tempt him griev- 
ously before this season is over. 

Brown was not generously stocked by 
the other owners in the AF'L. He does 
not complain, since he knows very well 
the facts of life in professional football; 
he knows well. also, that this will prob- 
ably be the second losing season in his 
17 years of pro coaching. 

While he was sequestered in La Jolla, 
three new football teams were born— in 
New Orleans. Atlanta and Miami. The 
Saints, youngest of the trio, trained in 
San Diego last year, virtually in Brown's 
backyard, and he spent every afternoon 
he could watching their labor pains. By 
the time the Saints began working out 
in San Diego, he was almost certain that 
he would be back in pro football under 
terms he could live with. 

"In the summer of 1965. Bill Hack- 
eit camc to visit me.” Brow n said. Bill 
Hackett is Dr. William Hackett of Lon- 
don, Ohio, who played for Brown on 
the 1943 Ohio State football team. He 
is now on the board of directors of the 
Bengais. Brown's son Mike had made a 
study of the area around Cincinnati and 
had decided that it was, considering the 
concentration of population, potentially 
a much more attractive sue for a new 
club than almost any other location in 
the country. "Bill and 1 talked it over 
and the next day he called me," Brown 
said. "He said he could not sleep think- 
ing about the possibility of a pro club 
in Cincinnati. We decided then to see if 
wc could get it off the ground." 

With Brown's name as lure, it was 
not difficult to find backers. During the 
next two years, with his usual meticulous 
care. Brown screened possible assistant 
coaches, training sites, administrative as- 
sistants and even publicity directors. His 
Bengal staff represents the result of this 
careful selection. 

The staff put together extensive of- 
fensive and defensive play books in pre- 
paring for the season, but the books 
were severely curtailed soon after camp 
opened. "We had a meeting and 1 said. 
'Let’s call time out.' ” Brown said, and 
laughed. "Wc weren't coaching the 
Cleveland Browns with maybe two rook- 
ies a year breaking in. This was a /cam 
of rookies." 

The Bengais are. indeed, a young club. 

eonilmied 
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PAUL BPOWH fonttnufd 


Brown, unlike Tom Fears of the New 
Orleans Saints, did not opt for veter- 
ans. hoping for early success. Whenever 
there was a choice among the players 
made available to the Bcngals by the 
other clubs in the expansion draft, he 
went for youth. 

■‘The Saints wound up with veterans 
in IX out of the 22 starting positions." 
he said. "They traded away draft choices 
for players like Jim Taylor; and they 
worked hard early. Tom Fears is a fine 
coach; and he did a remarkable job win- 
ning five exhibition games with a new 
club, but we're going to lake it easier. 
We know this is a long haul, but we 
have time." 

But Brown did trade two draft choices 
to the Miami Dolphins for Quarterback 
John Stofa. Stofa. before he was injured 
last year, had shown himself capable of 
handling a No. I quarterback's job. 
"You have to have the quarterback." 
Brown explained, ".^nd then you have 
to have a top center." FI is first college 
draft choice was Bob Johnson. A fi' 5', 
250-pound center from Tennessee, who 
meets all of Bnswn's demands. Johnson 
was an All-America, an exceptionally 
line student, a leader and a member of 
the Fellowship of Christian Athletes. 
Then Brown brought 125 athletes to 
Wilmington and— in the first 10 days 
weeded out 50. Unlike Fears, who had 
his hopefuls knocking heads on their 
second day in training camp. Brown did 
not scrimmage his team until after the 
50 were gone. 

"Wc tested them on the four things 
you can deteiminc absolutely by test- 
ing." he explained. "Intelligence, pure 
speed, agility and ability to learn foot- 
ball. Those things, plus size, you can 
determine without scrimmage. W'e put 
all the players through our tests. The 
ones who were lacking were sent homc. 
Thcre is no point in scrimmaging a boy 
you know is not going to make your 
team. TTiere is no need to bruise him 
and no need for you to waste time on 
him. I would rather concentrate my lime 
on the players who will be with me dur- 
ing the season." 

The players in camp are learning slow- 
ly and thoroughly, as did the old Browns. 
He gives the squad only two new plays 
a day - a running play in the morning, 
a passing play in the afternoon. "One 
school of thought is give them as many 
plays as you can as quickly as you can. 
then polish them." Brown says. "Fd 


rather go slow, make sure they can ex- 
ecute each play, then polish." 

He started his training camp a week 
later than Fears did with the Saints. Me 
had consulted Fears and talked on the 
phone to Norb Meeker, who coaches At- 
lanta. in trying to work out a schedule 
for his expansion team. 

"Tom told me he thought he had start- 
ed a week tiw early." Brown explained. 
"By the time the season was half over 
the players and coaches couldn't stand 
to look at each other." 

The Bcngals' daily routine is the same 
as the old Brown routine at flcvcland. 
Brown probably works his players less 
physically than any other coach in the 
business. He is the only man in pro foot- 
ball who gives his players Monday anil 
Tuesday ofT after a Sunday game. "Fll 
do It with the Bcngals. too." he said. "1 
want them fresh and alert," By the same 
token, he works his players mentally 
ntore than most coaches do. giving them 
written tests on assignments. 

Sherrill Mcadnck. 31-ycar-old middle 
linebacker who came to the Bcngals from 
the Kansas City (. hiefs, finds the Brown 
regime a welcome one. "It's much bet- 
ter organized here." he said, resting on 
the sideline after a scrimmage. Mis face 
was streaming sweat and he thirstily 
gulped a lime drink. "I don't want to 
seem to be knocking the Chiefs, because 
they were good to me. But here you 
know just what you're going to do all 
the time, and I like that. There's no wast- 
ed motion." 

Me mopped his face with a towel and 
looked out on the field. "With the Chiefs. 
It was bang. bang. bang, right from the 
start," he said. "My legs would give 
out from under me. Mere wc don't go 
that hard. At Kansas City last year we 
won our first four exhibitions and ran 
out of gas before the season ended. Here 
we're getting ready for the ones that 
count." 

Stofa. after the scrintmage had end- 
ed. was a happy young man. Me is dark, 
tall and rangy, and he had passed well 
and stood up coolly under the blitzes 
the defense had thrown at him. On the 
last play of the scrimmage he had hand- 
ed off to Tom Smiley, a big fullback 
from Lamar Tech, and the 235-pound 
Smiley had rumbled 40 yards for a touch- 
down. Stofa beamed and called out to 
Brown. 

"If 1 had known you wanted to quit 
on a touchdown I'd have called it soon- 


er." he said, grinning. "That was good 
today. Real good. The fellows didn't 
make any big mistakes out there and 
the offensive line was good. It sure 
felt fine." 

Dewey Warren, the rookie quarter- 
back from Tennessee, had looked good, 
too. Me IS a sturdy young man, not tall 
(6 feet) for a quarterback, but husky 
and courageous, 

"He looks them in the eye," Paul 
Brown said later, relaxing with an or- 
ange drink in hisconference room. "The 
players look for that. Thai’s the first 
thing they notice." 

Brown called the scrimmage to a hall 
after the touchdown, "They had gone 
about an hour." he said. "They ran 
about 45 plays. 1 wanted the offense to 
get a feeling of accomplishment. That’s 
why we went over every play so care- 
fully in the huddle." 

Brown had called the plays and had 
movies taken of the scrimmage. FIccalled 
the plays quietly, with the young faces 
around him intent and listening, then 
reminded key players what their assign- 
ments were. Once he told Smiley, “Look 
at the linebacker. Tom. Even before you 
sway, look to see if he's coming. You 
have to pick him up." 

.Smiley looked for the linebacker on 
the play, saw him coming and stood 
him straight up with a shattering block. 
Me came back to the huddle w ith a broad 
grin splitting his face. 

"Now. all of this is new to him." 
Brown explained, sipping his drink. "He 
didn't have to worry about blitzing line- 
backers in college. Me got as big a kick 
out of picking up that linebacker as he 
did from the touchdown." He finished 
his orange drink and stretched. 

"We’re all teachers." he said. He held 
up a thick black notebook. "You have 
to be. When 1 came back I got a message 
from l-ukc Johnsos. one of the Chicago 
Bears' assistant coaches. He told a friend 
of mine. 'You tell Paul the offenses 
haven't changed much. Mis problem will 
be defense.' Well, he was right. The de- 
fenses are much more sophisticated — is 
that the word'? complex, complicated. 
Whatever you want to call it. This is our 
defensive book and it's almost as thick 
as the offensive book. And we've got a 
bunch of kids from all different syslenns, 
using different terminologies and num- 
bering systems being taught by coaches 
from different systems. It creates some 
interesting problems." 
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Bruwn grinned and did not look at 
all dismayed hy the problems. 

"You know they used to ride me for 
sending m plays," he said, "J remember 
one year, we experimented with a mike 
in the quarterback's helmet so we could 
communicate with him. It didn't work. 
So we quit it after a couple of games. 
Then we went into New York and lost 
to the (iianis. and all the w riters had sto- 
nes about how the (»iants were inter- 
cepting our wave length. And we didn't 
even //If the mikes, 

■Til still send in plays." he said, " rhe 
quarterback always has the right to 
change them. ( )tlo Ciraham used to com- 
plain about my sending him plays but. 
now that he's a coach, he understands. 
And with defenses as well hidden as they 
are now, audibics are practically use- 
less. anyway, bven a quarterback like 
Johnny l.^nitas says so, .So I'll send in 
plays. I haven't changed." 

I Ic put on the black baseball cap w ith 
an orange ( B on the front, feeling his 
head as he did. 

".Maybe not as much hair." he said. 
"1 hat's about all. As | said. 1 feel like 
I haven't been away. I came hack be- 
cause this is my life, this is what gives 
me pleasure. 1 wouldn't have come back 
if it wasn't fun. I'm going to have fun. 

I like this. You can see how interesting 
and stimulating it is. I he problems. It 
keeps you alive," 

Brown looked around the small room 
and drew a deep breath as if he were 
smelling the perfume of football life. 
"' »nce. during the five years when we 
were traveling everywhere. Katy and I 
were taking oil' from Mong Kong." he 
said, rellectively. "Just as wc got up. 
Kaly looked out the window and said. 
'We're on lire!' The whole wing was 
burning, and it looked pretty had. Some 
of the passengers put on their life vests 
and inflated them, because wc were over 
water, and Katy and I decided what wc 
would do and got ready to say goodby, 
The captain came on the intercom and 
said he was going to bank to keep the 
burning wing high so the flames would 
keep away from the fuselage. It was pret- 
ty tense for a long time, until he finally 
put It back down on the runway and 
we got <nM." 

Brown looked out at the peaceful cam- 
pus cooling oil' under a setting sun. "I 
said to myself, 'Old E’aul. it looks like 
you're going to get another chance.' " 
he said. ".And I am," end 





BLUEFINS 
IN A 
CANYON 


In Newfoundland's Conception Bay 
tuna are caught close by rugged 
headlands that rise to a height of 
800 feet by DUNCAN BARNES 



TOftREV HEMBV SMILES IN VICTORY AS HE WATCHES A TUNA BEING HAULED ABOARD 


F t more years than the provmcia 
tiHjnst office cares to count, New- 
foundland. which is billed (with Labra- 
dor) as Canada's "Happy Province." 
has been known to mainlandcrs. if in- 
deed they knew of it at all, as a des- 
olate. fogbound island somewhere in 
the North Atlantic a place that too of- 
ten crops up in jokes ("That's like being 
banished to Newfoundland"), a place 
where fishermen catch Atlantic salmon 
and cat fried cod tongues, provided they 
can figure out how to get thcre. 

The provincial government would like 
to set things straight. First of all. one 
docsn ‘1 have to row to Newfoundland; 
commercial flights arrive there every day . 
.Second, the capital city of St. John's, 


hard on the island's northeast coast, has 
l(X).00() residents and proudly calls it- 
self "Old Mother Hubbard in a mod 
world miniskirt." And as for visiting fish- 
ermen, Newfoundland has .something 
else to offer besides salmon and cod 
longues. In fact, the long, deep fjords 
that cut into the rocky coast just may 
be the greatest giant bluefin tuna fish- 
ing holes in the w-orld, and all but one 
of them. Conception Bay, still remain 
virtually unfished. 

Some 60 miles offshore in the Atlan- 
tic Ocean, on the eastern edge of the 
Grand Banks, the icy waters of the Lab- 
rador Current mingle with the warm, 
rich waters of the Gulf Stream. Every 
summer schools of hungry blucfins that 


have migrated up the .Atlantic Coast 
from their spawning grounds in tropical 
waters move inshore from this confluence 
to gorge on squid, herring and mack- 
erel. The first fish are caught sometime 
in early July, but the great glut of tuna 
usually appears in late July or early Au- 
gust- Although the first rod-and-rcel 
bluefin in Newfoundland was taken back 
in I93X. the sports fishery has only been 
flourishing since 1961. Today some 28 
charter boats, most of them slow-but- 
seaworlhy 38-fooi Cape Islanders built 
m Nova Scotia, set out from Long Pond. 
Manuels and HolyrcHKl to troll mullet 
baits, flown in from Florida, or daisy 
chains of squid around hoispou like Por- 
tugal Cove, Ore Head and Harbour 
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Grace Islands. K the giant biuefins 
fish in the 400-to-800-pound class — are 
showing, busting on the surface or push- 
ing just under it, the boats cut and wheel 
like slalom skiers as they try to get the 
baits in front of the fish. When the blue- 
fins are feeding deep, gulls, terns and ful- 
mars give them away by diving down 
to snatch up bits of squid, capelin and 
herring that float to the surface. More 
often the tuna will strike blind, momen- 
tarily catching captain, mate and angler 
by surprise. On rough days, when the 
beamy tuna boats pitch and roll, a hook- 
up means that the angler must not only 
gauge the action of the fish but the heav- 
ing seas, as well. 

The sport in Conception Bay is unique 
in many ways. The scenery is magnif- 
icent. Quaint fishing villages, with stark 
frame houses built four-square to the 
prevailing sea breezes, are scattered 
along the coast. Except for the seabirds 
and the pounding surf, the rocky head- 
lands that rise 800 feet straight out of 
the bay give one the impression of be- 
ing in the bottom of a canyon. The drop- 
off is so sudden and sharp that tuna are 
frequently hooked within 50 feet of shore 
in 30 fathoms of water. The hazards nor- 
mally associated with blucfin fishing — 
barracuda and sharks in the Bahamas, 
rockweed and ccigrass that foul baits in 
Wedgeport, N.S. — do not exist in New- 
foundland. There are 1.000-pound giant 
squid, ocean sunfish and schools of bull- 
head whales to make things interesting, 
but when something strikes a trolled bait 
in Conception Bay it is cither a tuna or a 
cod net. I>cspitc many ichthyological 
studies, the tuna's migratory pattern, like 
that of most great pelagic fishes, remains 
a mystery. None of the nearly 700 blue- 
fins marked with siainless-stcci or plastic 
tags and released by anglers in the Baha- 
mas has yet been recovered in North 
American waters. Oddly, several tuna 
tagged in the Bahamas have been recap- 
tured offNorway's west coast, and others 
tagged between Maryland and Cape Cod 
have turned up in nets in the Bay of Bis- 
cay, but most scientists believe these fish 
simply did not turn inshore from the Gulf 
Stream until they suddenly found them- 
selves in European waters. 

Few game fish arc as powerful as the 
bluefin tuna, and few swim with less ef- 


fort. To permit a constant flow of ox- 
ygenated waters over its gills, a tuna 
swims with its mouth open. But its tor- 
pedo shape, retractable first dorsal fin 
and pectoral fins (they fit into grooves 
and thus reduce drag in the water) and 
thick, propcllerlike tails make it easy to 
believe that the giant blucfin can attain 
speeds up to 45 miles an hour for a lO-to- 
20-second sprint. 

For years tuna fishermen have con- 
gregated in the Bahamas and in Nova 
Scotia. The annual run in the Bahamas 
is probably the most predictable of all, 
but the cost — roughly S250 a day to char- 
ter a fast boat with a three-man crew 
and the best tackle— is out of sight for 
most sportsmen. A tuna boat in Wedge- 
port or Cape St. Mary's, N.S. costs S75 
a day. but the thousands of tuna sight- 
ed in these waters during the past few 
years seem to have been on a diet- at 
least they no longer strike at daisy chains 
of herring (five or six herring with the 
hook in the last bait) as they did 20 
years ago. Which leaves Newfoundland. 
The biuefins are there; they do strike 
often enough to make a trip there in Au- 
gust a good gamble for American an- 
glers and. at S85 a day for a charter 
boat equipped with tackle, the price is 
a bargain. 

Fishermen have been chasing biuefins 
in Newfoundland waters since 1900. 
when Edward Dyke ofEastport first har- 
pooned them for fun in Bonavista Bay 
and gave the rich, oily meat to friends. 
A few natives hooked and quickly lost 
tuna on canc rods and wooden reels in 
the interim, but it wasn't until just be- 
fore World War II that Lee Wulff. the 
fishing writer and photographer, boated 
the first rod-and-reel blucfin — a 470- 
pounder— in Bonne Bay on the island's 
west coast. In 1956 Oliver L. Vardy, 
Newfoundland's tourist -development of- 
ficer. decided to exploit the possibility 
of a sports fishery. Two Cape Island 
boats and four W'cdgeport guides were 
imported from Nova Scotia In the mean- 
time William K. Carpenter, the duPont 
heir and alliime bluefin-calching cham- 
pion (more than 6(K) giants in 17 years) 
arrived in Conception Bay with his 
own Nova Scotia boat, the .V/oo.rt* Pie. 
a crew of three fishing captains from 
Florida and A. M. Whisnant of New 


York, a former captain of the U.S. 
Tuna Team. Carpenter and crew had 
trolled the bay for 2! days the pre- 
vious summer without even seeing a 
tuna. This lime they were more suc- 
cessful. Whisnant boated a 620-pounder 
on September 4. beating out a gov- 
ernment boat, which caught its first tuna 
a half hour later. Since then some 25 
kxral cod and lobster fishermen have 
turned to guiding tuna anglers, but few 
have equaled Carpenter's record of more 
than 100 biuefins on the bay since 1956. 

Admittedly, serious tuna fishing is very 
much a team effort, and experienced big- 
game anglers, like Carpenter, who have 
the time and the money to fish faraway- 
places w ith their own efficient crews and 
the finest tackle have a definite advan- 
tage. Consider the summer of 1966, the 
best tuna year ever in Conception Bay. 
The usual glut of bait was not present 
chat summer, and (he tuna were work- 
ing overtime to fill their bellies. The re- 
sult was that between July 1 1 and Sep- 
tember 26. 24 boats, eight of them (in- 
cluding Carpenter's) fishing only part 
time, caught 388 biuefins ranging in 
weight from 336 to 725 pounds, and 
played and lost some 454 more. During 
the peak of the 1966 season— the last 
two weeks in July — Carpenter brought 
36 biuefins to the boat and let his crew- 
catch 14 more for a phenomenal iota! 
of 50 tuna in five days. Even in the Ba- 
hamas during the peak of the spring sea- 
son, 40 fish in a month or six weeks of 
fishing is considered exceptional for one 
boat. Bill Siaros of Fort Lauderdale. 
Fla., one of Carpenter's skippicrs. still 
hasn't gotten over the whole thing. 

"We'd be baiting one school," Sta- 
ros says, "and we’d have maybe 12 other 
schools spotted at the same time. The 
fish were busting through squid and cape- 
lin on the surface. Twelve strikes a day 
was nothing. Those fish were just leav- 
ing for home with anything we dragged 
behind the boat, One day we had 18 
strikes, brought six fish to the boat, ran 
out of mullet baits and still managed to 
catch six more fish on Japanese feather 
jigs. There was one day when Carpenter 
was fighting a fish off Cape St. Francis 
at the mouth of the bay. Suddenly we 
heard something that sounded like, well, 
like an express train. We turned and 

ronUnued 
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there was a huge school of busters— 
maybe 300 or 400 tuna. They were rip- 
ping so ferociously through the bait that 
they were actually roaring.” 

It should not be inferred that the lo- 
cal boats did not catch their share of 
tuna during those five days in 1 966. They 
did and they still do. and much of what 
they have learned about making up baits, 
instructing inexperienced anglers in how 
to fight tuna and land them, came from 
the Klorida captains and mates brought 
to the bay by Carpenter and other Amer- 
ican big-game anglers, Most Newfound- 
land boats today are equipped with ade- 
quate fighting chairs, tuna towers and 
Citizen Band radios. Their weighted mul- 
let baits that arc trolled just under the 
surface are flown in by .A. Ewart Hil- 
liard. a St. John's businessman and the 
leading Uxal angler (114 tuna in five 
years). 

The chartermen keep accurate data- • 
wind direction, position, sea and weath- 
er conditions, etc. —on every bluefin 
htxiked. and pass it on to the tourist of- 
fice. Until this year they killed almost 
all the tuna that were caught. A fish-pro- 
cessing plant paid them S15 per fish (the 
tuna wicrc frozen whole and shipped to 
Europe), and there was keen competition 
between btials for the Kiwanis Tuna Tro- 
phy. awarded annually to the angler w ith 
the heaviest bluefin. Since only a few 
fish were tagged and released and scien- 
tific studies on the flsh killed had been 
sporadic, at best, it was an incredible 
waste. 

In 1966 Newfoundland Premier Jo- 
seph R. Smallwood offered a S1,0(X) re- 
ward for the first bluefin of 1 .000 pounds 
or more caught on rod and reel. Al- 
though there is every reason to believe 
that such a monster will some day be 
gaffed in Conception Bay (Deputy Min- 
ister of Economic Development (Jliver 
Vardy holds the present Newfoundland 
record of 871 pounds), it just might not 
be a legal world's record. Some local 
chartermen like to low hooked fish into 
the shallows, where they can be played 
out and gaffed more quickly. This tech- 
nique, know n as beaching, automatically 
disqualifies potential records under In- 
ternational Game Fish Association rules. 
It can also be a dangerous technique. 
During a beaching attempt several years 
ago. Captain Elic Pothier rammed his 
boat into a rock and lore a gaping hole in 
the hull. Fortunately, Pothier. with the 


help of other chartermen w ho came to his 
rescue, was able to keep his boat afloat 
with an emergency patching job. In the 
meantime his angler had to jump ashore 
and play his fish. Astonishingly he man- 
aged to bring it to gaff. 

Obviously none of this has affected 
the growing popularity of tuna fishing 
in Conception Bay. Visiting anglers can 
now tag and release all their fish with- 
out having to compensate t)ie crews 
for the price that they used to get 
on the diK'k which was very expen- 
sive on a hot fishing day. Furthermore, 
the angler can insist that the captain 
not beach the boat at any time. Once 
these details arc worked out, the angler 
can settle down to fishing and. as El- 
wood K. Harry, a retired businessman 
from Pompano Beach. Fla. discovered 
last summer, these tuna are a different 
breed of cal. Harry has caught over 400 
giant bluefins, most of them in the Ba- 
hamas, but he was intrigued with Con- 
ception Bay fishing. "In the Bahamas." 
Harry says, "you hunt for schools of 
tuna and put the bait out only when 
you find the fish. If the angler and the 
skipper have worked together long 
enough, they can bring a big fish to the 
boat in a surprisingly short time. Yet 
even against a reel drag of 60 pounds 
or more and the continuous pressure 
exerted by the rod, any bluefin can. if 
he feels like it. simply turn on the pow- 
er and dive straight down, screaming 
off 400 yards of 130-pound test line. 
Then he usually dogs it, and the angler 
has to pump him all the way up again. 
What makes these Newfoundland fish 
so exciting to catch is that they rarely 
sound but instead make most of their 
sizzling runs near the surface [(Jne the- 
ory is that the water temperature from 
25 fathoms on down in the bay remains 
too cold for the bluefin]." 

Torrey Hcmby, a trucking executive 
from Charlotte. N.C.. and Harry spent 
six days last summer fishing aboard Hil- 
liard’s Lu^vrenco. The action was a bit 
slow (the bulk of the fish showed up in 
the second week of August, a few 
days after they went home), especially 
for Hemby. who in four previous week- 
long trips had caught 53 tuna in the 
bay. It seemed just as slow to Captain 
Bill Staros and Mate Chuck t ichowski, 
who run Hemby 's yacht iMndsong out 
of Fort Lauderdale the rest of the year. 
But Harry and Hemby did manage to 


catch five tuna, and the last one was par- 
ticularly memorable- After six frustrating 
hours of dragging a mullet in the fLaw- 
renco'% wake. Staros reluctantly switched 
to a squid daisy chain and trolled slow- 
ly along the shore off Ore Head. Sud- 
denly six big tuna appeared in the boat's 
wake and began roiling over and around 
the squid, hut not striking, 

"Jig it." Staros yelled, Elwood Har- 
ry jerked the bait in toward the stern, 
making the squid dance on the surface. 
The tuna rushed the bait, trying to shoul- 
der each other out of the way. After per- 
haps 10 agonizing seconds, Staros 
clenched his fist and shouted: "Gil on 
it one time, you big dogs." That did it. 

( >ne big dog finally pushed his way ahead 
of the pack and. with cavernous mouth 
open wide and gill plates flared, he in- 
haled (he last squid. 

The battle that followed was brief and 
anticlimactic. While Staros chased (he 
fish, turning frequently to keep it from 
swimming under the boat, Harry kept 
the pressure on, using his rod tip and 
his legs and back to absorb the strain. 
It was all over in less than 10 minutes, 
but Harry was as elated as if it had 
been his first bluefin. "Tuna don’t jump 
and they don’t tail walk on the sur- 
face," he said, "but there is no game 
fish anywhere that can pull like they 
can. For my money they are the great- 
est fish of all, and Conception Bay is 
one of the most beautiful places in the 
world to catch them." 

Unless commercial fishing for bluefins 
by U.S. seiners, Japanese longliners and 
Russian trawlers gets completely out of 
hand, and allowing for all the other vari- 
ables — weather, water temperature and 
adequate bait to attract the big tuna — 
Conception Bay should continue to pro- 
vide plenty of action for fishermen. And 
if a successful day on the bay does not 
lire them out, visiting anglers can whoop 
It up at Bell's, a waterfront bar that is 
the favorite hangout of commercial fish- 
ermen from all over the world whose 
ships move in and out of St. John's Har- 
bour, Dressed in knee-high rubber boots 
and exuding the nol-so-fragrant odor of 
fish, Russians, Portuguese, Spaniards 
and Norwegians dance the lancers and 
the reel and guzzle beer and rum. Fights 
break out frequently, so one would be 
smart to follow the taxi driver’s advice: 

"Bell's? Right. You got your helmet 
with you?" iND 
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THE HFART OF A COOP AOCHTAIl 


1968: Gordon’s ‘Cranaby St.’ 

Psychedelic in color. Light, sassy, delicious in 
taste. A tall, lanky drink that’s tart and tingling. 
Start with a tall, ^im glass. Add ice and the juice 
of ^ a lemon. Pour in oz. of Glorious Gordon’s 
Gin and 3 oz. of cranberry juice. Add two drops 
of bitters and a splash of soda water. Stir. 




1769: Goidon’s Gin 


The fad was more “Fop” than “Mod” when 
Londoner Alexander Gordon developed his 
fabulous gin recipe. But the thing for gin to be then 
was the same thing gin should be now. Dry! 
Gordon’s is so dry it’s known as the “martini gin” 
to many a pernickety martini-ite. Biggest seller 
in England, America, the world. 


What will the English think of next? 







soft Skins lor Cyclists 

The leather garments worn here and on the next pages by test drivers from 
Harley-Davidson's Milwaukee plant are as far removed from the board-stiff 
men’s leathers of the past as these 1969 bikes are from a 66-horse Harley. 
Antiqued, buffed and oiled, the supple new leathers can be tailored into the 
slacks and close-fitting jackets that are revving up as this fall's favorite gear. 
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The Skins and Where 
To Buy Them 


Harley-Davidson Test Drivers Dave Glaessner and Ken 
Edwards check out the 1969 bikes that will be rf>ieased 
this month The vivid colors- sparkling burgundy and |et 
fire orange-are as new to Harley as the well-tailored 
leather clothing the men are wearing is to fall sportswear. 


The buitcr> softnes-s of the kid, lamb 
and calf leather clothes on these pages 
is achieved through a double-tanning 
prtKcss in which the animal fats are re- 
moved and softening agents are added 
to the skins. The hides arc then colored 
with clear aniline dyes that lease grams, 
grub marks and scars visible. Most leath- 
er used in nwnswear formerly was dyed 
with thick, opaque pigiiK’nis and the 
clotiiing looked heavy and slilT. Today's 
lighter, brighter version is as mellow as 
saddle leather. This fall it is available 
in the I nited Stales in a wide range of 
nrwn's garments styled to commute from 
town to country as are the versatile 
new machines being tested in these plio- 
lographs at Harley-Davidson's Milwau- 
kee plant. 

On the opening page of this story 
Clyde Den/cr races a Harley Sprint in 
Westcrn-cut leather slacks by Head Ski 
& Sports Wear (SI20. Abercrombie &. 
hitch. New York). His Jant/en turtle- 
neck is in this fall's bold new striping 
(SI 7. John Wanamaker. Philadelphia). 
On the second page Clyde wears a close- 
fitting, diagonal-zip jacket. It Is by Pe- 
ter's Sportswear (575. KarolTs. Chica- 
go). On these pages i/e/r to right) Dave 
Glaessner prepares for a ride on Har- 
ley's Sportster CH in a double-breasted 
belted coachman's coat imported from 
Kngland (5200. Bonwit Teller. New 
York), Ken Edwards chcck.s 1969 Har- 
leys in CortefieTs Spanish trench coat 
(S180. Reynolds Penland Dallas). 
Dave's single-breasted topcoat is by Bert 
Palcy (5165, Lewis & Thos. Saltz, W ash- 
ington). .Astride Harley's M65 Sport. 
Ken wears a Nehru jacket in green leath- 
er. also by Bert Paley (5140. I. .Magnin. 
all stores). In contrast to the smooth 
leather are the wide-wale corduroy slacks 
hy Jaymar-Ruby and bold-paiierned 
slacks by Moyer. The high bools by Ren- 
egades are as supple as the clothes. 

Rl'Ih l.nntK 
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THE TWO-MAN 
UNION THAT FAILED 
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Football's most thoughtful tackle, 
Ron Mix of San Diego, recalls his 
own bargaining adventure andoffers 
some good tips to his fellow pros 

by RON MIX 


T he labor conflict between profession- 
al football players and management, 
which is destined to become a continuing 
affair despite periodic settlement, re- 
minds me of the year Frank Buncom 
and 1 walked out of training camp be- 
cause of a contractual dispute with the 
San Diego Chargers. The year wa.s 1965 
and Frank and I had a good plan. 

Simple. Ingenious. For a week prior 
to the inception of the plan. Frank had 
wanted to walk out of training camp be- 
cause he had reached an impasse dur- 
ing his contract negotiations with Coach 
Sid Gillman. An impasse is when Coach 
Gillman informs you that he has made 
his final offer and if you don’t like it 
you can play out your option or seek an- 
other form of employment. Hardly an 
attractive list of alternatives. When 
Coach Gillman and I reached a similar 
impasse, Frank and I began to sec more 
of each other, and soon the plan was 
formed. It was designed to conclude ne- 
gotiations. hopefully by arm's-length 
discussion. If that didn't work, Frank 
and 1 were prepared to use the drama 
of walking out of camp, but we w ished 
to do so without incurring a tine upon 
our return. 

We had ourselves covered beautifully. 
It went like this: we would approach 
Coach Gillman together, infonning him 
that although we had not banded to- 
gether to negotiate a joint contract wc 
had reached similar conclusions about 
our careers as professional football play- 
ers, said conclusion being that wc had 
not attained the contract level wc had 
hoped for at this particular time in our 
careers, and. if it became apparent that 
our progress would be hampered, wc 
would have to retire to try another field. 
Retire. Now, this was the key word. A 
player can be fined for walking out of 
camp, but how can a player be fined 
for retiring? He can't. Thus, if ncccs- 
eonllnued 
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sary, vie could pull off our power play 
with impunity. However, we would as- 
sure Coach Ciillman that we did not 
wish to retire, that we really wished to 
sign our contracts, and, to show our 
good faith, we had individually reap- 
praised our positions and would each 
sign for an amount les,s than thai we 
had previously sought, Cienllcmcn, 
Class. Wc had it. Well, almost. Frank 
IS one of the kindest, most personable 
men of my ucgiiaintancc. a man with 
whom I would truly choose to walk 
through life, hut he simply was not cut 
out for all that plotting. 

^’ou see. Frank is committed to a set 
of principles, and he dtx’sn t adjust them 
to confonn to a trying situation. Me 
has cimilaicd the great C yrano dc Ber- 
gerac. his favorite literary character, to 
such an extent that he enjoys the light- 
ness of interjecting him in everyday con- 
versation. For instance, if one asked 
F-'rank what he had for dinner he was like- 
ly to say. "a grape ... a glass of water 
and half a macaroon." And please don’t 
ask him why he doesn't yield in his con- 
tract demands lest you find yourself on 
the receiving end of Cyrano's famous 
"No thank you" speech. 

More and more. Frank did not like 
the part where wc walk out. though he 
had originally suggested it. He had not 
entirely made up his mind that he would 
be resolute in his reliremenl threat if 
our terms were not met. so our plan 
had a touch of dishonesty which he did 
not like. And. that existing, he did not 
think he could he very convincing, 1 as- 
sured him that our line of argument was 
so reasonable that .Sid would reach an 
agreement with us and we would never 
come to the part where we walk out. 

"Okay. then, you do the talking.” 
frank said. 

So. wc went into Sid's ollice. It turned 
out to be a debacle. Later, wc had a 
good lime trying to ligurc out where we 
went wrong, frank decided that I had 
botched things up by being too nervous. 
He said that I was sidling so close to 
him that he had to step away for fear 
that 1 would slip my hand into his. Any- 
way. It did not go well- 

"( oach." I said, "we . . . 

"We. what do you mean we'? 1 don't 
deal with 'we's,' Nobody is going to 
gang up on this club; you cither nego- 
tiate individually or not at all." 

"No. coach," I said, "we aren't iic- 
golialing together - wc simply have come 


to some common conclusions and. . . 

But Sid would not be headed, and red- 
faced, pointing his pipe, he continued: 
"This organization deals fairly with each 
player, and wc won’t tolerate any of 
these holdup tactics. We don't throw 
any curves in this organization and wc 
dcvn'l expect to have any thrown at us. I 
ncgoliaic with individuals, not groups,” 

"Coach, we. . . 

"1 will not talk to you." 

"Well. Ill that case." 1 said, "we don’t 
have any other choice but to retire." 
•And out of the corner of m> eye I saw 
l-rank do a slow die. This was not sup- 
posed to have happened. 

"T hat decision is up to you." 

Outside. I rank and I looked at each 
other and laughed- It was done. I rank 
made a circle with his thumb and I'orc- 
lingci and gestured at me as he said, 
’‘Good plan, Ron." 

"IJh, uh. I'm abstilvcd." I said. "It 
was your plan. And thanks for the help. 
You were a real eagle In there. " 

"I was about to jump in and slaugh- 
ter Sid with reason, but you were doing 
so well. Ugh, Are you kidding? I think 
if we had stayed another minute you 
would have thrown your arms around 
Sid and condemned me." 

On the second day of our retirement 
frank visited my wife and myself and 
informed us that he had decided to re- 
turn to camp and reopen negotiations. 
He spent the night at our apartment 
and hud already left by the lime we avsoke 
the next morning. The story goes that 
at 5 a.m. Couch Ciillman was awakened 
by a liglil lapping at his door; it was 
Frank knocking on Sid's door with a 
pen. Still. Frank ended up with a good 
contract and would never really have to 
grow fond of an iKcasional dinner of 
"a grape ... a glass of water and half 
a niacaioon." But. I still don't think he 
was cut out for all lhal plotting. I or 
that matter, neither was niy wife Pat. 
On the day of J rank’s visit a newscast- 
er called my apartment for a statement. 
Pat, explaining my absence, told tlic man 
that F rank and I were working out. thus 
somewhat shaking the credibility ol\nir 
retirement. 

Now. ! relate this isolated incident to 
the mass fooihall-labor movement be- 
cau.ve I believe that the same emotional 
drive that inspired Frank and me to walk 
out motivates the mass of football play- 
ers to have a propensity, a desire, to 
strike. Wc are physical people. We get 


results hy physical expression, and it is 
of general truth that other forms of ex- 
pression arc not likely to be as satis- 
fying, In other words, an act mu.st be 
performed to show our disdain. 

In later convorsal ions F rank and I con- 
lidcd in each other that each was hop- 
ing iJial an agreement would not he 
reached w ith Coach Gillman at lhal lime. 
T here it vvas: wc wanted to walk out of 
camp. W c wanted that brief glowing sat- 
isfaction that comes wiili telling the dic- 
tating powers that you arc fed up, that 
vou don't need them, that you are tired 
of compromising, that they can keep 
their little football. Rhetoric is so much 
nonsense. One's sincerity is judged hy 
one's acts. Hit 'em: walk out. strike. 
And. 1 ord it feds good. 

I vs oil Id guess that many football play- 
ers are motivated in a similar fashion, 
perhaps even John Gordy and the oth- 
er leaders of the NI L Players' .Asso- 
ciation. I lie motive: a need for revenge. 

I he average fan and the majority of 
sponswriters arc unsympalhclie. Re- 
venge for what ? .At first glance, the pub- 
lished ligures of salary averages and pen- 
sion hcnelits arc impressive. But to he 
unsympalhclie is to be unaware «if the 
history of unions, l.’nions arc an out- 
growth of industry’s failure to police it- 
self. to deal fairly with its employees. 
And unions have always had to tight 
for their existence. Tlic history of unions 
in professional football has followed the 
same pattern. The football union is an 
outgrowth of no pensions, S5,(K)0 sal- 
aries. men risking greatly, giving so much 
of themselves and leaving w ith so little. 

Fhe professional I'otubaK player has 
become convinced that he deserves to 
share in the profits of an industry in 
which he is the movable part that wears 
out, that It is fair to attempt to trans- 
late the pain of a broken bone, of ex- 
haustion. into numey. F here should not 
beany ceiling placed on player hcnelits 
as the inJuslry prospers, the players 
sliould prosper m kind. 

During the off season I had an op- 
eration on each shoulder to repair foot- 
ball injuries. Kenny Graham, a Charger 
defensive hack, was in the hospital at 
the same lime recovering from an op- 
crulioH to correct a chronically dislo- 
cating slK>uJdcr. 

When I visited Kenny his first words 
were. "Oh, they're going to pay for this, 
Ron. they're going to pay." 

"You mean the Chargers’?" 
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"Yeah. I‘m adding up all this pain 
and I'm going to tack it on my con- 
tract.** For the next hour, there wc sat 
in hospital gowns, Kenny with one shoul- 
der bandaged, I with two. trying to fig- 
ure out how much the Chargers should 
pay us for each moment of pain. 

It seemed a logical bargaining point, 
even though both of us have gained a 
great deal of benefit from the game. Ken- 
ny seemingly loves the body contact the 
game provides: I neither like it nor mind 
it. To me football is simply a game, noth- 
ing to get greatly excited about. Yet, 
though each of us finds enjoyment in 
the game, there comes a lime when wc 
must objectively determine the detri- 
ments and seek commensurate compen- 
sation. 

For our individual contracts we bar- 
gain as individuals. To negotiate for 
group benefits, such as pensions, we need 
a union. There is a place for a union in 
professional athletics. I am only sorry 
that the players' union has not attempt- 
ed to expand its influence into broader 
areas. Realizing that I am about to pre- 
sent sportswrilers with parody material, 
i would like to suggest that it would be 
a legitimate objective for a players* union 
loseck shorter prcscason training camps, 
to limit the length of involuntary time 
on the practice field, to set a range on 
rookie— apprentice, ifyou will — salaries, 
to encourage the development of safer 
equipment. 

When one belongs to a union one 
has to accept the possibility of using 
the ultimate weapon: the strike. A gen- 
eral manager is always quick to tell a 
player that he can quit if he is unhap- 
py. so the same general manager should 
not feel surprised when a group accepts 
his suggestion. 

The NFL owners have always been 
fearful that the Players' Association 
would abuse its union power, as some 
unions have done in other industries, 
and were thus reluctant to give any 
ground. Both sides were convinced of 
the merit of their respective positions. 
The AFL Players' Association, undoubt- 
edly aided by the situation in the NFL. 
was able to negotiate a settlement with 
the AFL owners without resorting to 
strike tactics. The only way matters can 
be permanently and justly resolved is 
by the players of both leagues jointly ne- 
gotiating with an owner group from both 
leagues. 

By terms of the NFL-AFL merger, 

continued 
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We’ve got a new Sky Chief gasoline that 
can drive down the cost of driving. 

How? New Sky Chief does one thing bet- 
ter than any other leading gasoline: 
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up on your engine’s valves. 
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player benefits and financial arrange- 
ments between the various clubs are to 
be standardized by 1970. Therefore, 
whatever is transacted between either 
group of players-owncrs affects the oth- 
er group. 

Those who oppose a merged Players* 
Association negotiating with a merged 
owners' group cite the fact that differ- 
ent financial situations exist in the two 
leagues. The AFl, owners, whose teams 
earn smaller revenues than their NFL 
counterparts, claim that they would be 
unable to meet the demands of the NFL 
Players' Association: the NFL players, 
knowing this, do not wish to be bur- 
dened with the AFL Players’ Association 
and have refused to pursue the forma- 
tion of a merged players' group. 

The solution is going to be found only 
when the players and owners in each 
league develop an understanding of the 
problems of the others. To wit: 

The AFL owners have always told 
their players that they would not suffer 
financially by playing in the AFL. Thus 
the owmers should not expect their play- 
ers to accept less than NFL players. The 
AFL owners must consider the increased 
financial burden as an additional ad- 
mission cost of merging with the NFL. 

The players of the NFL should ap- 
preciate the position of the AFL own- 
ers and should have tempered their de- 
mands accordingly. After all. all foot- 
ball players have benefited by the for- 
mation of the AFL and, I believe, will 
benefit by the merger. 

Divergent groups, divergent views. 
And, until they all get together in one 
room, controversy is likely to continue. 
For instance, now that the NFL dis- 
pute has been settled the AFL players 
will complain about the superior pre- 
season pay and higher minimum wage 
existing in the NFL. 

The agents of rookie football players 
will attempt to bring an antitrust ac- 
tion, claiming that players drafted by 
AFL teams are forced to receive less in 
the way of financial benefits than they 
could realize if drafted by an NFL team. 

Controversy and trouble — and all be- 
cause four groups with similar interests 
will not sit down in one room. 

Until sound leadership is shown, re- 
sulting in a single meeting of all inter- 
ested parties, strikes by athletes are like- 
ly to become commonplace. 

If Pete Rozelle is really alive and living 
in Brazil, somebody contact him. *nd 
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PEOPLE 


♦ His crcdentiulii include canoe 
trips down raging rivers and a 
camciback jaunt over the Gobi 
Desert, and now Canada's 
swinging Prime Minister Pierre 
KIliuti Trudeau has added an- 
other paper to his portfolio as 
the first of his country's Prime 
Ministers to visit the high Arc- 
tic. In a frenzy of athletic ac- 
tivity reminiscent of Teddy Roo- 
sevelt, Trudeau slept in a tent, 
caught a five-pound Arctic char, 
rode a motorcycle and searched 
among the icebergs for whales 
and seals. The 94 Eskimos who 
welcomed him in Grise Fiord 
were entranced. “We are very 
glad to sec you," said an elder- 
ly native named Philipousie. 
“We arc like a boy." Some of 
the PM's worried constituents 
m Pangnirtung flew in a Chi- 
nese chef to help soften the 
harshness of Arctic cuisine for 
him, but Trudeau would have 
none of it. “Why eat bacon and 
eggs when you’re dying for 
stewed fox, seal liver and whale 
blubber?” he asked. 

Old Maudie Frickert's alter ego, 
Jonathan Winters, is a dedicat- 
ed and talented big-game fish- 
erman, but he sadly admits that 
it's the golfers of show business, 
like Crosby and Hope, who get 
all the glory. 

“The only tournament angler 
who ever made headlines was 
one who fell overboard and was 
lost at sea,” moans Jonathan. 
And those legendary golf-course 
business deals? Not on the high 
seas, says Winters. "The biggest 
deal i ever made was when 
someone on a wharf gave me 
change for a dollar so I could 
make a telephone call.” 

Houston's Dr. Denton Cooley, 
one of the world's leading au- 
thorities on heart transplants, 
claims a background in athletics 
is a real advantage to the pro- 
spective surgeon. 



“This IS a specialty in which 
a perstm must have vigor and a 
healthy body to perform at his 
peak,” says Dr. Cooley. "Com- 
petitive athletics leaches endur- 
ance, which is as much a state 
of mind as a state of the body." 
Cooley — a letterman on the Uni- 
versity of Texas’ 1939 champi- 
onship basketball team- draws 
further parallels between sport 
and his own surgical specialty. 
“We're playing a game in which 
there are no rules," he says of 
the transplant busincs.s. “It's like 
the first day they put up a peach 
basket at the beginning of bas- 
ketball." 

After those two first-round 
knockouts by Sonny Liston, sev- 
eral unkind light critics accused 
Floyd Patterson of having “im- 
personated” a fighter. The kind- 
er ones said it was a problem 
of temperament. Soulwisc, they 
pointed out, Floyd was less light- 
er than poet. Now, apparently 
taking the hint, the gentlest pugi- 
list has decided to embark upon 
an artistic career- -acting. His 
new agent became interested af- 
ter hearing him on a TV inter- 
view, "I felt he had sensitivity, 
and I've found it is true,” ex- 
plained Dick Vitt. In TVs Wild, 


Wild West Patterson even has a 
stand-in to do his fighting. 
"Floyd hits too straight,” the 
director explained. "It doesn't 
look as good as the roundhouse 
swings used in fllms.” A wit as 
well as a poet. Patterson 
quipped, "I’d probably be bel- 
ter than the stuntman when it 
comes to going down, though.” 

«> If William F. Buckley Jr., ar- 
ticulate star of the political right, 
looks extra pained on TV in Mi- 
ami this week, look to the left 
for the cause. Just before leav- 
ing for the Republican Conven- 
tion Buckley, an enthusiastic 
blue-water sailor, was thrown to 
the deck of his 60-foot schooner. 
Cyrano, by an unexpected wave 
and suffered a broken collar- 
bone you guessed it on his 
port side. Bui Bill never had 
much use for that w ing, anyway. 
Shown here leaning, as always, to 
the right, Buckley commented. 
"I can fly on one wing.” 

There arc those who claim that 
the national game (baseball, you 
recall) is losing its Moxic. But 
Tiny Tim, that long-haired, fal- 
setto-voiced holdover from the 
age of Moxic and icc-crcam par- 
lors is not one of them. When 


he IS nut tiptiK'ing through the 
tulips Tiny, it turns out, is an 
avid Dodger fan. He was once 
kicked out of Connie Mack Sta- 
dium for blowing kisses at his 
idols. He says his presence at a 
game often distracts the players. 
“Like the time I was sitting in 
right field in Yankee Stadium 
and Mantle and Maris started 
talking about me.” 

Pitching and vocalizing, ac- 
cording to Tiny, have a lot in 
common. "Singing is just like 
being on the mound." he says. 
"Vocally, you either have it that 
night or you don’t.” The list of 
16 song titles taped to the back 
of his ukulele is his “lineup 
card." After an occasional eve- 
ning with young ladies, Tiny ad- 
mits to reviewing his "errors." 

During the winter he’s a hock- 
ey fan, his favorite team being 
Toronto, “because the Maple 
Leaf is closest to nature." He’s 
disturbed by the sport’s rough 
play, though. “Spearing with 
those sticks," he says. "Ugh!" 
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What it’s tike — gulp — to meet the Packers 

It took a long time for the College All-Stars to realize they could even survive on a field with fabied 
Green Bay, and by the time they discovered that the pro champs were r\early mortal, the ball game was long over 


N ow ii becomes dear. One of ihe big 
reasons why the College All-Slars 
have trouble with the professional foot- 
ball champions every summer in Chi- 
cago is that they are so awed by the 
reputations of the pros ii takes them 
half the game to realize that Kay 
Nitschkc. or somebody, isn't going to 
bite off a forearm every time they try to 
run by. Just nibble a little, right? 

Larry Csonka was one of the All-Stars 
last week who did not have to apol- 
ogize to anyone for his si/e, his desire 
or his ability. Csonka is a 6' 3'. 236- 
pound slab of Polish sausage from Stow, 
Ohio who in three seasons at Syracuse 
ran right past most of the records set 
by Jim Brown. Ernie Oavis and Floyd 
Little. He was going to be the starting 
fullback against the Green Bay Packers 
on Friday night in Soldier Field -a boy- 
hood dream. He would run under the 
goalptists with his All-America pals to 


be introduced with those red stars on 
his shoulders, but. while the crowd would 
roar, he knew the Packers would only 
shrug. 

"It's not that you're scared.” Csonka 
was saying the afternoon of the game. 
■'It’s nerves and a lack of contidencc. 
You have the feeling that they'll he able 
to do it to you but you won't be able to 
do It to them. 

•'You start with the fact that since 
you were 9 years old you've thought 
the Packers were great. Then you train 
three weeks and you watch their mov- 
ies. but that only makes it worse. Each 
of their individuals is doing so many 
complicated things and making it look 
easy, ^'ou get the impression that you 
won't be able to do anything they won't 
be able to figure out just by vsatching 
your feet," 

Csonka and Cireg Landry, the quar- 
terback from Massachusetts, and Farl 


•McCullouch. the split end front USC. 
all of whom would play respectably in 
the game despite their fears, reached the 
point that they could not watch any- 
body in those films except Ray Nitschkc. 
the middle linebacker who is bald-head- 
ed and 10 years older than Csonka and 
a very gentle guy in a business suit and 
glasses. 

"In one of the films it looked like 
Nitschkc kicked a guy, and I started won- 
dering what I would do if he kicked 
me." said Csonka. "I wondered what it 
would be like the first time he tackled 
me. We're all going into the game like 
this, and it'll probably take us two quar- 
ters to get adju.stcd.” 

li did. l>:spite the fact that this was 
a fine All-Star squad, one of the better 
ones, and that Norm Van BrcKkIin had 
prepared them well technically, the Pack- 
er olTcnsc was so slick and Quarterback 
Bart Starr was so hot the hit l5 of 17 
the first half) that the game was over be- 
fore the collegians got in it, With no ap- 
parent strain, Green Bay ran up a 24 3 
lead, mainly because Starr had a couple 
of hours to scan the secondary for re- 
ceivers on every passing down and the 
All-Star defenders were so frightened of 
giving up a deep one that they could 
not find Carroll Dale or Boyd Dowlcr 
crossing into the middle or veering out 
toward the sidelines, 

Starr would stand there, and when 
Dale would make a cut one of the All- 
Star defenders would holler. "You take 
him." and before another All-Star could 
respond with. "Who. me?" Dale would 
have the ball and be scoring one of the 
three touchdowns he got as the Packers 
breezed to a 34-- 1 7 victory. As for the All- 
Stars' pass-rush, it was .Atlanta Falcon 
President Rankin Smith who best 
summed that up later on. The Falcons' 
No. 1 draft choice, big Claude Hum- 
phrey from Tennessee A«Stl, was among 
the rookies who had tried to reach Starr. 
"1 was real proud of him." said Smith 



RUNNING HARD AT LAST, ALL-STAR CSONKA DRIVES FOR ONE OF HIS MANY GAINS 
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in his wry Southern drawl, "Once^ I 
think he got within live yards of Bart.” 

The All-Stars were a lot belter in the 
second half. They even outscored the 
Packers, 14-10. and the fact that they 
scored at all was a victory of sorts for 
Van Brocklin. who was directing his first 
batch of collegians. The last two years 
(ireen Bay had demolished the rookies 
by 38 0 and 27 0. 

I arry Csonka was one of the best rea- 
sons why the All-Stars came back. "I 
didn’t hit the holes hard in the first half.” 
he explained. "I danced around because 
i didn't know what to expect I thought 
I was gonna gel hit harder than I ever 
had before. Once Niischkc gave me a 
real blow, but he got up smiling at me 
and I suddenly realized I could take it. 
Then I got past him a ci^uple of limes 
and started making some yards, and this 
doesn't make you feci so powerful as it 
makes you feel intelligent.*’ 

Van Brocklin. who called all of the 
plays for Landry and his other quar- 
terback. Gary Bcban. knew that his only 
chance was to establish a running game, 
so the rookies kept pounding at the Pack- 
er line even though they were behind. 
Eventually Csonka and Mac Lane from 
Utah Stale found some room. Csonka 
managed to gain 95 yards before it was 
over and he won the most valuable col- 
legiate player award. U was his insis- 
tent hammering (hat made it possible 
for first Bcban and then Landry to hit 
the blazing hurdler, McCullouch. with 
touchdown passes, thus preserving some 
dignity for the All-Stars. 

McCullouch, who is going to the I>e- 
iroit Lions instead of the Olympics, and 
Csonka, who is going to the Miami Dol- 
phins. wound up impressing the Packers 
more than any of the other Stars. 

Speaking for the Green Bay secondary, 
Herb Addcrlcy said he had heard that 
harl the Pearl might be the fastest man 
in the world at the I lO-metcr hurdles, 
and while he didn't know about that, 
he was certain that McCullouch was the 
fastest at 20 yards in a tootball suit. 

And it was Ray Nitschke himself who 
said of Csonka. "He's a real tough kid. 
He ran harder and harder." 

"Thai's the thing,” Csonka said. 
"Once you gel the idea out of your 
mind that you're playing the Packers, 
you can just play football.” 

The only thing wrong with this is that 
the College All-Star Game is over by 
then. *No 


And even that's faiily simple it you inseit a 
screwdriver and twist gently. Classic’s tin has 
a tnple-friction lid to keep it tresh, because the 
supply lasts for years. There are two big rea- 
sons why Classic lasts so long: (1) It's loaded 
with carnauba wax. the hardest wax protection 
your car can have... lasts longer than any 
other car wax, (2) The Classic tin contains 1 lb. 
2 oz.- good for at least six full wax jobs. 
Classic rubs on and dusts off easily: you can do 
any car in less than an hour. Wax right m the 
sun with no streaking. Only $5. Your money 
back if you're not completely satisfied. 


CLASSIC PRODUCTS, LTD. St 8 

2616 N. Tamarind Avenue 
West Palm Beach. Florida 33407 
Enclosed 1$$ in check or money order. 
Please rush 'cans of Classic Car Wax at 
$5.00 each. 

Name 

Address 

City Stale Zip 

NOW AVAllXeit IN C&HAOA 
Sales tl«p<«sentali»e$ Wanted Nal>on*id( 
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£atso 


Armstrong has a new cool tire--a wide track made with 
fiber glass.lt may look fat, but it’s as tough as nails and 
can give you over 40,000 miles of safe driving. 



Ever since they were in- 
troduced a few years ago, 
wide track tires have been 
the hottest things going. 

Why not. They corner 
beautifully. They hug the 
road like a bear. And they 
look like something else. 

The only problem has 
been that some of them don’t 
wear as well as regular-shaped 
tire.s. 

Now Armstrong introduces 
Fatso, a wide track made with 
fiber glass. A w ide track that lasts 
a long, long lime. 

Fat.so is really built. Underneath 
his thick rubber hide, and above his 
nylon cords, he’s got two belts of fiber glass that help 
keep the tread firm and tough. 

(A firm, lough tread means less abrasion, less 
scuffing and squirming of rubber against the road. In 


short, it means a cooler 
lire.) 

We tested Fatso for 
hundreds of thousands of 
miles against other makes, 
and we’re happy to report 
he came out on top in all 
areas of performance: cor- 
nering, traction, braking, 
and of course, mileage. 

Fatso resists heat at high 
speeds. He virtually eliminates 
blowouts. And he can give you 
over 40.000 miles of wear. 
Fatso. A tough cookie, avail- 
able only at your Armstrong dealer. 
He’s in the Yellow Pages. 

The Armstrong Rubber Company, 
West Haven. Connecticut: Des Moines, Iowa; 

sj;]^!-^^Han^::r^R|V|STROI\IG 

California. CooI tires made with fiberglass 


0 1968 The Armstrong Rubber Company 
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Deauville fell 


to the aggressive Swedes 


I f the ladies who played for the U S. in the World Bridge 
Olympiad womens event in Deauville had been play- 
ing in a pair championship, the odds would have been 
mighty short that one of the three pairs would win the 
title. Running as an entry, they would have been some- 
thing like even money in a 57-pair field. No wonder most 
of the observers on this side of the Atlantic and quite a 
few on the other side picked the U S. women to win the 
Olympiad over the 18 other teams. 

But they were playing in a team championship scored 
by international match points and they were meeting Eu- 
ropean teams entirely familiar with IMR tactics. The Swedes, 
who earlier had won the European championship in Dub- 
lin, walked away with the Olympiad title. The South Af- 
rican ladies, who finished second, had been drilled for two 
months by Peter Leventrill of New York’s Card School, 


North-South vulnerable 
South dealer 



SOUTH WEST 

3 N.T. PASS 

44 PASS 

64 PASS 

PASS 


NORTH EAST 

44 PASS 

4 N.T. PASS 

6 N.T. PASS 


who was brought to Johannesburg especially for that pur- 
pose. He coached them on the fundamentals of IMP play 
and counseled them to be aggressive in bidding games, 
because that is the bcsi tactic and because most of the op- 
ponents would not put up the best defense. 

Our girls do not need an apologist; they finished a cred- 
liable third. Bui my fellow forecasters and 1 do need to 
apologi/c. We should have known that the Swedes, who 
play IMPs all the time, arc very good and that Leventrilt 
had noi gone to South Africa for a paid vacation. 

Perhaps the most important hand the Swedes played 
was this slam against the South African runners-up. Both 
teams were using the Texas transfer bid by which North's 
four-heart bid asked South to convert to four spades. 
Thereafter, North found out that partner had all four aces 
- a five-club response to Blackwood shows either all the 
aces or none — and one king This was where the Swedish 
and the South African North players parted company. 
The South African North. Petra Mansell, counted up to 
13 tricks in no trump if her partner's king was in clubs or 
if Souih held fiiur hearts to the acc. so she bid seven no 
trump. The Swedish North. Brill Blom. fell that there 
might be an extra chance of rutliiig out a long diamond 
suit to developing a I3ih inck and so she bid the grand 
slam in spades. 

Both contracts were played by South and both West 
defenders chose the neutral lead of a low spade. The de- 
clarer for South Africa counted 12 tricks on lop and fig- 
ured that the chance of a successful finesse was ]ust as 
good in diamonds as it was in clubs. She took the di- 
amond finesse and went down one. 

The Swedish declarer playing spades had an extra chance 
of dropping the queen of diamonds in three leads, so she 
drew trumps, cashed two top diamonds and then rulTed 
her low diamond in ihe North hand When the queen did 
not drop she ran olt two more spades, planning 10 lake 
the club finesse, which would have won. But when South 
discarded ihe jack of clubs on the fourth round of spades. 
West feared ihai hei partner might hold on to some use- 
less diamonds and. in order to tel her know who had the 
high one. she discarded the dramond queen! This was an 
extra chance that declarer had not counted on. It made 
the winning club finesse unnecessary. 

It was typical of the Swedes that they look chances in 
the bidding and found extra chances in the play. They are 
worthy winners of the Olympiad. end 
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Meet the lEXCITRRS! 


You'll find them vsherever exciting people meet 
For these are the exciting new cycles from Yamaha 
If you want to "trip with the light fantastic.' hang ten on 
this new 180 Street Scrambler It comes with Yamaha's 
famed 2-cylinder, 5-porl engine and 5-speBd 
transmission Anri it goes where you want to go— for n 
lot less money than performance like this has cost 
before See all 20 Exciters at your Yamaha dealer's now 


Otiw/ ISO teitlu/ei 

• Top spocd 80 90 mpli 
lequai lo many 260cc nachi 

■ Auiolobc Oil in,cc! on 
. T..,hc tome 

• Rubber fork bools 

• Engine guard pljln 

YAMAHA 4 


Play the hot one! 

When you play 

The Pennsylvania Centre Court,* 
the advantage is yours. 
Regardless of the score. 

Available wherever fine 
tennis equipment is sold. 



“I couldn’t 
take a 
chance on 
hiring 
someone 
who’s 
mentally 
retarded.” 

1: that'- hii« \<.u f.rl, 

>i'U dciii't l.iinw Ihi- lai-l-;. 

Writ!' fur :i frn' IvMiklrt I" 

'I'll.’ Prriidcm's ti-iiiniiiti'.- 
i.n MiTital 

U.i-hit;i;t..ri. DC. 



HORSE SHOWS ^ AHce Higgins 

Horsemen 
in a 

happy state 

A ht’i'sc xlniu in Snuthorn C alifornia 
v/i(»r//i/ look like a Holl>\kood spec- 
tacular. and the ninc-da> Santa Barbara 
sho\k. ’.shiclt ended recenll>. is held in 
what ntust be the most goriteous and col- 
orful setting in the counir\ The pam- 
pered boN-scat six'ciaiors. \karntcd b> 
iiiliarcd heat against the e\ening chill, 
can \katch the horses against the back- 
drop of the mountains of the ( «iast 
i^anges, and the pampeied horses are 
)iiii up III uiiusualK commodious stalls. 
\\ lilt almost unheard of unammit>. ex- 
hibitors agree that Santa Barbara is the 
lx;s[ shoes in terms of facilities and sched- 
uling on the C'alifornia circuil. 

I he deft programming is dime b> .M- 
len Ross, ihe shoes manager. He has def- 
inite kleas on hoee such an event should 
be run. and he puis them into practice. 
Boss believes that a show should move, 
(hen end at a reasonable houi. such as 
befi’re 1 1 at night. Thus Santa Barbara 
IS one of those rare events where the iinie- 
lable IS believable. Bosscan time the pro- 
gram with precision because he schedules 
the hunter or jumping events for laic af- 
ternoon and eliniinalcs all but ID who 
go in the opening class of the evening per- 
fornutnee. Ross, of course, has one big 
advantage at Santa Barbara there are 
no classes for children. Over 150 entries 
in a children's class, as happened at an 
earlier California show this year, can 
plav haviK with scheduling. Instead Ross 
holds a separate junior show, the larg- 
est in the country, in the fall. 

But programming alone does not liv 
tally account for Santa Barbara's pop- 
ulaniv. rile beauts of the grounds, with 
tU'weis. shrubs and even an equestrian 
monument at the entrance, adds to its 
success This opulence is paid for bv 
the state. Ironically, horse racing, a sport 
that has almost nothing in common with 
shiwving horses, supplies the money . Part 
of every pari-mutuel dollar goes to the 
state agriculture department, which in 
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turn disburses funds to fairs and shows. 
The state pays the prize money. S125 
for each class, a fact that turns non-Cal- 
ifornia horse-show nianagers ulcerous 
with envy. As a result it is not difficult 
to find local people willing to add their 
money to the state contribution to as- 
sure good stake prizes. 

Fittingly, some of the competitors this 
year looked as though they came straight 
from Central Casting— and. in a sense, 
some of them did. For example. Train- 
er Jimmy Williams of Pasadena, as hand- 
some a man as ever graced a screen, 
has been in pictures, either as Tyrone 
Power's double or as a stunt rider. With 
his attractive wife, Marcia — inexplicably 
called .Mousic. as she neither looks nor 
acts the part— Williams brought 35 hors- 
es to the show, the biggest string there. 
“That." says Mousie. "is almost a va- 
cation. We took 72 head to an earlier 
show." Mousie. incidentally, is Williams’ 
sixth wife. “If you start in on Jimmy's 
marriages." Mousie says, "that would 
take up the whole column." 

The Williams' trained hunters are all 
finished off with a typically Western 
touch: they can stop and spin like stock 
horses, a type Williams showed for many 
years. California born, he was raised 
around his father's stables. As the son 
of a dealer he learned how to ride every 
kind of horse. After he was wounded in 
World War 1 1 he was sent to a riding cen- 
ter in Florence where he studied dres- 
sage. then took a horse-and-mule act 
on tour as part of an Army entertainment 
troupe. Back in California, he surprised 
the cowboys by applying dressage prin- 
ciples to stock horse training. 

Williams has also done well with hunt- 
ers. "You can work six hunters in the 
time it takes to school one top stock 
horse." he says. "And 1 want my hors- 
es trained so it's like pushing an electric 
light switch." 

That training had its rewards at Santa 
Barbara, as horses from the Williams 
string collected a most impressive array 
of tricolors, including the green working 
hunter championship and reserve, the 
second-year green conformation hunter 
championship, the working hunter 
championship and the conformation 
hunter AHSA championship. With As- 
sistant Trainer Ken Nordstrom aboard. 
Notice Me was the jumper stake winner 
for the second year in a row as well as the 
reserve champion. There just wasn’t too 
much left over for anyone else. *no 
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Sharkskin grain 
adds to the brawny 
iook in these hand- 
sewn fronts, in Biack, 
Antique Copper, Saddie 
Tan or Antique Brass. 
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SIM 'HIlHi’ 


Our Nikon^!R?ws no obsolescence. It seems to 
thrive on change, as if its designers had anticipated 
every subsequent advance in camera technology, 
and made provision for its embodiment. 

The new Nikon Pholomic TN, meter system, 
iivits ability to provide consistently accurate expo- 
sures even under difficult conditions — back-lit sub- 
jects, brilliant beach and snow scenes, etc.— has brouf^t 
a new and almost infallible reliability to thru-lhe-lens 
exposure control. 

Does this then relegate every previous Nikon F to the scrap ^ 

heap? Not by a long shot! The new Photomk TN will transform 
even the oldnt ,Nikon F into the most modem of sir's. 

Owning a Nikon F is like having a private pact with photographic 
progress. Shouldn't you? 

Sm the Nikon F with Pholomic TN at your Nikon dealer. Or write. 

Nikon Inc., Carden City, New York 11530/Subsidiary of Ehrenreich Photo-Optical Industries, Inc. 
fin Canada: Anglophoto, Ltd., P.Q.) 






WIND FROM THE 
NORTHEAST 


by Joan Gould 



When the late Ring Lardner derisively equated 
sailboat racing with grass growing as a specta- 
tor sport, he may have spoken more truly than 
he knew. To the connoisseur of such matters. 


the condition of a lawn on a great estate by 
Long Island Sound can tell much about the man 
who lives behind it. Many a shrewd sociologist 
can surmise from shrubbery whether the money 

continued 


NORTHEASTER (onllnued 


tiuii nniinruins il h old tnoticy or /h'h- money, wheiher the Uinti 
that supports it was acquired from an uncestar or front a 
forced sale. Just .w in the yacht cltihs that complement such 
an estate, a man's attitude toward racing will betray to /r/.s 
fellow sailors his past and his potential, his sources of strength 
and his possible fatal Haws, and they will bold him in conienipi 
or admiration accordingly. 

In this imaginary account of a clash of wills and genera- 
tions aboard a racing sailboat an author who is herself a fierce 
competitor on the water .shows that there is more toyachtsman- 
ship than the overt acts seen by the spectators from the shore. 

T 

Jklie northeast wind would strike when they left 
the harbor. Inside, still protected by land, the day was noth- 
ing worse than bleak and lumpy, and a novice might have 
been fooled into leaving with full sails, but the three of 
them knew better. They came prepared for the wind that 
sweeps down from the northeast the sailor's wind— dow n 
a clear fetch of a hundred miles from the .Atlantic Ocean, 
still smelling of cold currents and mackerel when it blows 
past the yacht clubs of Long Island Sound, hrom the 
north and south come land winds, hot and feeble for days 
or weeks in summer and then suddenly gusty, as if they 
snatch their moods from the homes they pass. But the north- 
cast wind is a water wind, blowing hard and steady and 
true to itself for three days at a time before it shifts to the 
south, pushing a hundred miles of water into waves so 
Sleep that the tides are overly full for days afterward. 

They went out in the club launch. "Perfect." his father 
said as the launchman pulled neatly alongside the moored 
sailboat. Speak politely to workmen, Henry Dyson Sam- 
uclson always told his boys, but he himself did more, he 
wa.s downright deferential to those, like the yacht club's 
launchmen. who were hired for a skill, a skill that could 
be measured against his own. He fended the launch away 
from the yacht with his foot while his older son. Henry 
Dyson Jr,, called ''Dyce." and his younger son. Nat. hand- 
ed the sail bags and gear from one boat to the other. 

•■t.uck." e.xplained the launchman touching the brim of 
his cap. The launchman never saluted anyone at the club 
but Samuelson; nc other adult member had ever sailed 
on, much less owned or raced, a Monitor. 

By the lime Samuelson jumped into the cockpit. Dyce 
had unpacked the largest sail bag. stenciled "Monitor »27 
Hal .Main." and was bending on the sail, while Nat took 
the jib bag. 

"1 want to make this a family crew." said Samuelson. 
"Just the three of us. I call that a challenge." 

"I daresay." replied Dyce. It was a phrase that made 
Nat uneasy. 


"I don't have your approval?" 

Dyce slitTened. "Don't asfc me. It's not up to me." He 
paused. "Only I think we could use two more people in 
the family, that is." 

"I don't." Nat spoke the words before he realized how 
much they revealed. "1 mean, what's this supposed to be. 
a basketball team? A bridge game?" <That was belter— 
bridge. Why couldn't he have thought of bridge first?) "1 
mean, it's against my undcrntwratic principles to do any- 
thing that needs more than three people. Like you might 
as well be wearing sweat shirts with numbers on the back." 
He couldn't stop. "flcy. did 1 ever tell you about my 
great vision? There we arc. on the playing field, man. with 
numbers on our backs, sacrificing our giblets in some 
lousy game, and wc trot back to the locker room to change, 
only all of a sudden you realize that we aren't wearing 
shirts at all. I mean, like the numbers are on our skin.” 

Dyce was staring at him. Nat had known from the be- 
ginning that his tone was wrong, but he was always un- 
able to slop himself. Me had done exactly what he didn't 
want to do. called attention to himself as an outsider, the 
first time that he was invited aboard a.s a working partner. 
"Peculiar." that was the word Dyce would use for him, 
and he was that small, although he was 15, and a strang- 
er to his brother besides, since Dyce was away each win- 
ter, first at boarding school and now at college, while Nat 
himself was shipped off to camp each summer. 

"Get the sails on." The order came from Samuel.son. 
Glad to escape. Nat walked forward with the jib, the bow 
heaving up and down under his feel. Occasionally he was 
smacked by an out-of-rhythm wave, like a boxer taking 
an uppercut on the chin. Once forward of the mast, where 
he could not hear voices from the cockpit, Nat was hap- 
py. One could be lonelier on a boat than anywhere but 
the grave, and that was what he wanted - to be alive and 
awake and yet alone, away from voices. He hated words 
as only a wordy person can. his own most of all, But this 
was fine. The supposed silence of eternity must be what 
he was hearing now not silence but a roar of w ind, howl- 
ing from nowhere into nothing, as galaxies rush past each 
other, the sum of all noises jumbled together into one, 
just as light is every color made indistinguishable. 

Dyce finished attaching the mainsail. He braced his legs 
and pulled on ihc oulhaul. to flatten the fool of the sail, 
and when he was done Samuelson plucked the sail's rope 
like a guitarist to check its tension, but said nothing. 

I'or a moment, while Nat was still on deck attaching 
the jib, Dyce ducked into the cabin and took something 
from a drawer. 

"Tape on the jib sheets." said Samuelson. 

"1 already . . 

"What?" 

"Nothing," Dyce wound the roll of tape in his hand 
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around the shackle joining the jib sheets to the sail, the 
way that he would have taped a prizetighter’s hand. It 
was something that they did only when the wind, slicing 
past the metal shrouds, let out a low whistle, which meant 
that it was blowing 15 knots or better. Each wind has its 
own sound; this one from the northeast had the drawn- 
out wail of keening women. 

Ten minutes later both sails were hoisted. Samuelson 
stood at the tiller, one hand on the mainsheet. Nat was 
taking care of the jib, while Dyce moved forward to un- 
fasten the mooring line and stand at the bow with it. cra- 
dling it in his arms so that it would not scrape the side of 
the boat. He stood there, and for the first time - at least 
that he could remember— Nat really saw his brother; saw 
him walk aft, still holding the mooring tine as if the deck 
hadn’t suddenly risen sharply under him. slanting up from 
the water on his side and down toward the mainsail on 
the other; saw him- a 1 9-ycar-old boy. still without his foul- 
weather clothes so that his red knit shirt, already soaked 
with spray, was turning dark in patches as if soaked with 
blood — walking along the deck toward the cockpit (the 
distance was less than 10 feet) with his legs braced apart, 
like the eternal hero. There was nothing brave about him. 
There was no point in trying to learn from him. Nat re- 
alized. because Dycc's case came from something more 
basic than bravery. It came from innocence. He simply 
didn’t know, at that instant anyway, that destruction ex- 
isted. As the mainsail filled, Dyce dropped the mooring 
line and jumped into the cockpit. The boat headed out of 
the harbor, wallowing at first and then suddenly heeling 
as it felt the first gusts of wind over the open water. 

The sky was gray and so was the sea. Only its surface 
was wrinkled like the skin of a rhinoceros. All around 
them there was gray, and yet they could see clearly- 
much better than they could in sunshine — to the west, the 
bridges and skyscrapers of New York, and to the south 
the hills of Long Island, generally remote in a summer 
haze but today suddenly seeming close, as if the landscape 
had leaped forward during the night. 

.\s the boat heeled at a still sharper angle. Samuelson 
slacked off the mainshccl. They were sailing past the last 
rocks in the harbor. 

T.ook.” Dyce pointed at a Hock of gulls, hovering low 
over the water because of the drop in air pressure. 

"You read the barometer this morning?" Samuelson 
asked. 

Dvee's face fro/c. ’’What?" 

"Walking through the club lobby, you mean you didn’t 
even lake time . . ." Without finishing his sentence. Sam- 
uelson gestured for Dyce to take the tiller and strode into 
the cabin, where he unpacked his foul-weather suit from 
its hag. On the boat or on shore, even on the main street 
of their suburban town. Samuelson never wore anything 


during the dastime but light-blue slacks and a cotton-knit 
shin (imported, to be sure, but still cotton), sneakers and 
a belt that he himself had spliced from a piece of rope, as 
if this were all he could afford. W hen he pulled on the trou- 
sers of his foul-weather suit Nat noticed that his father’s 
feet were astonishingly small and that his hands were white 
and hairless. 

A wave lotvmed to port, and Dyce pushed the tiller a 
few inches, so that the bow faced into it and the boat nuz- 
zled up and over, the way a hunting horse takes a fence. 
A little spray broke into the boat. A test. Keep her dry. 
the old man always said, sail her on her feet. Often when 
they came back to the mooring alter a rough day. with 
Dyce or even Nat allowed to lake the tiller, the old man 
would lift the lloorboards and look at the amount of 
water that had collected, every drop of it a reproach. 

"You could do this," Samuelson said. The words were 
addressed to Dyce. but Nat knew they were meant to in- 
clude him. Dyce spoke. "Do what?" 

"Race her," 

"What for?" 

"What for? Because you’re able. Isn’t that the only rea- 
son for doing anything?" Dyce didn’t answer. 

"It’s criminal." 

"\'ou mean convenient, don’t you? ” Dyce asked. "For 
you. that is." 

"For you. Members of a yacht club all these years . . 

There was a tone in Samuclson’s voice that could only 
belong to a man who had never seen a yacht club in his 
youth, never seen a sailboat at close range, in fact, until 
he was middle-aged; a man who had stepped on a boat 
for the first time when he was 40. But the boat he first 
stepped on was a Monitor, and it was his own. Me had 
bought it over the telephone from a newspaper adver- 
tisement. knowing nothing more than just that — that it 
was a Monitor, and that Monitors were the tinesl, most 
expensive and competitive racing boats on the Sound. 

1) happened that there was no other way that he could 
have bought it. I vor since the class was founded its mem- 
bers had been limited to a small number of gentlemen of 
one type, which certainly was not intended to include any- 
one named Samuelson; and no Monitor had ever been 
advertised in a newspaper or anywhere else. Nor would 
one have been, hut the year was 1944 and the class, left 
shorlhandcd and shamefaced by the war. had stopped 
racing for the duration. 

Samuelson had bought the boat in the fall and sailed it 
lhrough«)ui the follow ing summer, with any youngster from 
his club as crew (but never with an adult), learning alone, 
the way he learned everything. No one in his club un- 
derstood why he wanted a boat so big— .13 feet overall. 21 
feet on the waterline — so big, but as delicate to handle as 
a birchbark canoe. The next year when racing resumed 
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and he went out every weekend and was beaten, no one 
understood why he wanted a boat in which it was so easy 
to be disgraced. But, then, his club had not been a yacht 
club in anything but name until that day when he an- 
swered the newspaper advertisement. Men who raced Mon- 
itors belonged to far fancier yacht clubs than Samucl- 
son's, and none of its members understood anything about 
a man who would buy such a boat. 

So every weekend Samucison raced his boat, smiling 
deprccalingly at the skippers from the other clubs, as if 
asking them to overUx>k his presence on the water. They 
did. because it was easy to forgive a man who could be so 
badly beaten 40 times a summer. A few seasons later he 
was in the middle of the fleet standings. By then it was 
even easier to forgive him. because he had made it clear 
that he would never hoist a protest flag, no matter how 
flagrantly he had been fouled. “I come out here to learn," 

PA'NTINCS BT«IIBI*T I SrONC 


H e always sailed in a how lie, 
a silent reproof to the timid. 

he told the skippers of his class, and they were so beguiled 
that they never stopped to wonder what it was he wanted 
to learn. 

So the years passed, and the time for forgiveness was 
over, The other members of the fleet watched his im- 
provement, first with wonder and finally with admiration- 
for themselves, not for him. that they could accept him so 
admiringly. Samuelson's presence grew less noticeable, just 
as the tread on his sneakers grew less obtrusive with each 
race, but now his smile was recognized as the modesty of 
a man who knows that he faces his inferiors. After eight 


years only three or four members of the class could equal 
his record, and only Trevor Hunt, who had been winning 
yacht races for 50 years, could leave the mooring with the 
reasonable certainty of beating him. 

Samucison took the tiller. Straight ahead, they could 
see the buoy in the center of the Sound and the committee 
boat that would start the race, but there was not yet an- 
other racing boat in sight. This was no day for novices. 
The few oldtimcrs who showed up would come as late as 
they dared, to shelter their crews and even their equip- 
ment as long as possible. As Samucison put the boat on a 
broad reach, casing the sails to take the strain off them, 
Dyce lifted a floorboard and began pumping bilge water 
overboard, crouching near his father's feet to do so. 

Samuelson turned toward Nat. "Did you know that 
while you were away this summer, Dyce crewed for a boy- 
only two years older than you?" Dyce went on pumpmg. 
Thc inhale of the pump sounded like heavy breathing. 

At that moment Nat was afraid. It couldn't have been 
because of his father's remarks— he was used to them and 
they were unusually obvious today, anyway —but sudden- 
ly he realized that the summer was almost over. He had 
never before regretted the passing of time, and he knew at 
once that this was the first step, not in growing up but in 
growing old. An era ago. in the spring, he had fought 
being sent away to camp, saying that he wanted to stay- 
home and sail in the junior program, but he had fought 
feebly. Was it because he was afraid? He was going to die 
by drowning. He knew that as a fact - he could feel the 
salt water burning his throat- but he was afraid of some- 
thing more imminent than drowning. Fear, Nat sensed, 
was something that his father had known and put behind 
him long ago, but never had forgotten, the way that you 
put behind you the problems of a race already won. You 
might scorn them, but you never forgot them. What was 
It his father said? Dn the morning of a race he could tell, 
the instant that his eyes were open, whether he would do 
well that day or not. Well. Nat’s eyes were opening— but 
he couldn't tell. 

"Who did he crew for?" Nat asked. The boy's name 
might break the spell. 

■ ‘Steve Wolff. Good fellow, did well in the juniors. That's 
a thought. I may not be the first champion in the club 
after all. I'm telling you, that boy may beat me to it — in 
the Lightnings, Mark my words, he's one to watch." 

Only an inch of water in the bilge, not enough for a 
pump. Dyce took the sponge and handed it to Nat, seated 
on deck, to wring over the side. 

‘‘.Maybe it's not a bad idea to crew for him." Samu- 
elson ItHJkcd at his son, "Still, a younger boy. . . - Well, 
it's more than 1 could do." 

Eight more trips for the spiingc careful, squeeze, don't 
wring, so the sponge will last longer. The bilge water felt 
surprisingly warm against their hands. 

"Two boys, but no skipper.” Samucison was talking 
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into the vvind. and halt' his uords were blown behind him. 
"Sailors, not skippers. Thai's worse. " 

Carefully. Dncc mopped up (he last of the bilge water, 
replaced the empty sponge, replaced the Moorboard. made 
sure the coil of the mainsheel ran free behind his father's 
feet, disappeared into the cabin for an instant and then 
returned with the spinnaker pole in his hand. It was a \\ood- 
en pole eight feet long, and Dyce balanced it in one hand 
w hile he climbed onto the I'orcdeek. 

Nai saw him again, standing on the boss like a Viking 
with a spear in his hand, his forearm as rigid as the pole. 
Suddenly it occurred to Nat that his brother was the stranger 
— a stranger who had sprung from the mcrehanl father 
Ischind him at the tiller, six inches shorter. 40 pounds light- 
er and somehow innocent of four thousand years of his- 
tory. Words, deals l)>ce had nothing to do with them, 
nothing to do with the doubts that made up his family's 
history, nor with the sufl'ering, either. No one who be- 
lic\ed in suffering could walk along that foredeck m a 
force 5 sea without holding on to the rigging. 

■He'll l>e all right." said Nat. 

"Tacking." Samucison announced. It was a sasage moxe. 
catching Dyce on deck. Without waiting for a reply. Sam- 
uelson shoxed the tiller and swung the boat from due 
south to due north. Nat released the jib sheets a few sec- 
onds earlier than normal, so that his brother could step 
o\cr them from his position forward of the mast, while 
the boat swung through the eye of the wind. As Saniu- 
efson put them on the new course, heading back to the com- 
mittee boat. Nat ducked into the cockpit, returning with 
the lunch while D\ee was still on deck. 

■‘Don't worry about him." Nat said to his father, as- 
tonished at himself. He could not remember exer feeling 
any emotion toward his brother, much less this feeling of 
protectixencss toward someone almost four xcars older. 
The strangest part was the pain he felt in liis stomach, 
now that he knexx that people xvcrc fragile. 

■'Worry about him'.’ No, I won't." His father ale a sand- 
wich as he spoke. "It dixis no good. Nor about you. So 
go ahead and destroy xourself. He'll wail until he's dc- 
slroxcd by others." Samuelson enjoyed melodrama. He 
was a born phrasemaker. 

■'I daresay." Nat used his brother's xxorcls, but his fa- 
ther didn't notice. 

■'ll was only xanily to think I could show you some- 
thing else." 

"What?" 

■■'lou see. That's the point. 'I'ou don't know anything 
else exists." 

Dxcc returned to the ewkpit and look his sandwich, 
roast beef from the delicatessen, cut xery thin but many 
slices, with lettuce and Russian dressing on seeded rxe 
bread. 

"So sail with me. " Samucison hammered awax. "It's 
so much easier that wax. " He lurned toxxard his xoungcr 


son. "What did xou haxe to eat for lunch day before 
xcsterdax?" 

"What?" 

"Sorry. T'hal's too much to expect. 1 et's irx something 
elementarx. What did xou haxe for lunch xcsterdax?" 

Silence 

"Vou'xc forgotten that, loo?" 

"I didn'i know it maiiered." 

■■( >f course not." 

">’ou ncxer told me that lunch was part of the race." 

■■'riic race doesn't mailer cither, since you'll forget it by 
next week, l.ike the rest of them there." Samucison ges- 
tured toward shore. 

I am afraid of him. Nat thoiiglii. 

Dxcc remoxed a piece of meat stuck betxxeen his teeth. 
Molding his sandwich, he readied into the eiKkpit for the 
binoculars, ■ fhe course is posted. " 

On top of the committee boat there w as a xxoodcn frame- 
work, holding placards wiili xarious letters printed on 
them, bach letter indicated a marker that xxould be used 
as a turning point in the race: V-- the mark in the middle 
of the Sound. I tlie black can near Satan's Toe, T the 
bell buox near Execution RrKks. 

That was it. That was all that xxas needed to cliange llie 
atmosphere as abruptlx as if someone had snapped up a 
xxindow shade in a darkened room. Now ihe> were close 
enough to the committee Ixial to recogni/e their compet- 
itors. most of whom were sailing back and forth, parallel 
to the starling line. 

■Mackenzie," said Dxcc. "Cioslin, Jim London. Clxde. 
Akell. Hornidge sailing Malacai." Nat hung the stop- 
watch around his neck. Dxcc was working on the plastic- 
coated map on which he had drawn their course. 

"Heading zero four eight to the first mark. ' brom his 
position. Dyce could see to leeward. "Here's Hunt." 

.A few seconds later the ixxo Monitors passed each oth- 
er. the skippers raising ihcir arms m greetings as if thex 
stood m the courlxard of a ducal palace. Hut xxhilc their 
hands greeted each other their exes darted oxer the set of 
each other's sails. -M this moment Hunt had not xel re- 
leased hisjib: It was furled lighllx to hisjibsla>. 

Hunt alxxaxs sailed dressed in a businessman's white 
shin and a black bow tie. a silent reproof to all i1h>sc too 
timid to handle a Monitor, the city people who bought 
small, safe boats and self-consciouslx nautical oulfiis. lUil 
todux Ins clothes, like .Sannicison's, were hidden under a 
foul-weather suit. On the eommitiee boat, someone lired a 
cannon and hoisted a cxiindcr, 

■■'ren miiuites," called Nal at the mslanl that he started 
the stopwatch. 

The) xx'crc in the thick of the llecl.noxx. King right near 
the committee boal as the gun xxeni oil. On Hunt's boat, 
a crexxman released the jib. Samucison gestured to D>ce. 
xxho released tlieir oxxn jib haixard. look an extra turn 
around the xxineh to tighten it and then fastened it again. 
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Nat liKikcd at the watch, held it in his palm for 20 sec- 
onds and called out. "Eight minutes.” The others stared 
at him. He had let a minute slip by without calling it. but 
there was no apology in his tone. Then they w-ere passing 
a covey of Monitors, and Samucison greeted each skip- 
per, suddenly switching to geniality, but with these he did 
not bother to look over the trim of their sails. 

"Seven." In the past Nat would have cared about his 
error, not because it would impede the start (the old man 
checked the second hand on his own wristwaich in any 
case), but because he wanted to be flawless in front of bis 
father. But that was over. 

K\ tise minutes before the start the committee fired an- 
other cannon. 

"Hag end of the line is fasored." said Dycc. who had 
pul on his own foul-weaihcr suit, "but Hunt is nosing 
around the committee boat end." 

"ril hcl he is." replied Samuelson. 

So that was it. The tactical decision- not just for the 
start but for the first leg- had been made. At four min- 
utes before the start they headed hack toward the com- 
mittee boat. 

"Sixteen boats today.” said Nat. "Not bad in this weath- 
er." Only a beginner e\cr counted the fleet. 

"Quid." 

Two and a half minutes before the start. They passed 
the committee boat and headed away from the line. Nat 
tried to remain detached, but he could feel his wrists quis- 
enng. He laid his right hand on ihc deck to steady it. 

"Two minutes." Still heading away from the line. "One 
and three quarters." Silence between the calls, like a trough 
between waves. "One and a half." 

"Tacking." 

Sixteen boats approached an imaginary line that stretched 
across the water from the committee boat at one end to 
an orange flag at the other. To cross this invisible line 
e\en a fraction of a second before the starting gun meant 
a recall. To cross the line a few seconds loo late, behind 
the bow of another boat, meant spending the crucial part 
of the race eating his backwind. 

"Fifty seconds." Two boats right in their path. Samu- 
elson swung beneath them and let out his sails, to pick up 
drive through the choppy water. "Thirty." 

No help for it. they were going to be late, but at least 
they had a stretch of water to themselves. The boats they 
had just avoided were Hunt's and Goslin's. Now they 
were heading straight for the line, Dyce hauling in the main- 
sheet, hand over hand, Nat trimming the Jib. The boat 
was suddenly lying over on her side, heeling under gusts 
that were almost twice as strong, now that they were head- 
ed close to the wind. She was shivering like a racehorse 
that has been .struck with a steel whip. When the cannon 
sounded Samucison was less than a boat length from the 
line, but .still it was a poor start, for him. 

"l.et me know," Samucison said. There was no need to 


ask what he meant. Dyce was the tirsi to see it. 
"Hunt tacked." Five seconds later. "Goslin." 

With no order given, they tacked, heading away from 
the Westchester shore now. out into the center of the 
Sound. Hunt and Goslin were on the same tack with 
them, and one other boat followed half a minute later, 
but the rest of the fleet was headed inshore, where they 
would (vc protected from the worst of the waves. It was 
always a choice- If they headed out into the Sound they 
would get a better wind angle later on. but if they 
hugged the W'csichestcr shore they would escape the 
pounding of the waves, which lessened their stveed out 
here. 

"Heading zero eight eight." ,As Dyce spoke, he boosted 
himself up on deck, but his brother wa.s ahead of him. al- 
ready lying up forward- Like a pair of jockeys flattening 
themselves on a horse s back, they rode there, hanging as 
far out as possible to help right this boat that weighed 
tons and that staggered and shuddered from the force of 
the wind blowing against them. 

Nat felt better. Riding up here, with the wind in his 
face, his anger and fear were gone. For a moment he 
had a sensation that he couldn't remember his own age. 
Maybe he was a child who dreamed this. Maybe he 
was middic-aged and it was all behind him and nothing 
mattered. He couldn't remember, so maybe the old man 
was right after all. Damn it, what had he had for lunch 
yesterday? 

The boat was lying too far over. The wind was picking 
up. Samucison released the mamsheei a few inches, spill- 
ing wind from the forward part of the sail, which took a 
deformed curve like a seagull with a broken wing. Thread- 
ing his way through the waves, Samucison headed into 
each crest as it loomed ahead of him. then headed otf. 
away from the wind as the boat slid down the wave's 
back. L'p and over: off and away. He held the tiller with 
thumb and forefinger, constantly moving it but never more 
than a few inches, and he was good, he was very good, any- 
one could sec that. L'p. A second's pause, facing almost 
into the wind, dangling on the crest, on the brink of los- 
ing control, then off and away. Wind filling the sail again. 
U was a pleasure to watch him. 

The wind shifted direction and they tacked, almost at 
the same instant as Hunt and Goslin. They held the new 
course a few- minutes then tacked back again, as the wind 
shifted once more. The fourth skipper never changed course, 
so that was the end of him. 

A few minutes later they all lacked for the mark. The 
boats that headed for Westchester had done the same and 
the two groups were converging. Nat could see that the 
Westchester leader was ahead of them; it had paid off, then, 
to hug the shore. Mackenzie would be first at the mark, then 
Hunt, and then Houghton. And then them, probably, just 
ahead of Goslin. That wasn’t bad. fourth, in a fleet like 
this, with three more legs for the others to make mistakes. 
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Two hundred yards from the mark, Dyce slid forward 
on his belly to attach the spinnaker halyard. Two boat 
lengths from the mark, he stood up and fastened the pole 
to the mast, ignoring the slope of the deck {wet and slip- 
pery because Samucison refused to put sand in his paint), 
and then - the boat still changing dir«xtion as it swooped 
around the buoy, the deck leveling off under his feet he 
was hoisting the spinnaker. Just clear of the mark, with 
water visible between their stern and the buoy, the spin- 
naker filled with air, as his father and brother hauled on 
the lines. 

The nylon bubble billowed in front of them, striped blue- 
and-white. Again the mood changed with the new course, 
the wind almost at their backs now . There was e.xaltation, 
nothing less, as their spirits were blown high and forward 
like the spinnaker itself, and it was on that surge that they 
rode past Houghton, who was still struggling to raise his 
spinnaker. They were third. 

A wave rolled under them. “Welcome to Waikiki,” Dyce 
shouted as they surfed dow-n its face, and the shout seemed 
funny to them, the three of them laughing together like a 
group of drunkards, secretly loving each other, too. like 
drunkards. 

■‘We're riding a tiger,” Samuelson said, and the boys 
knew what he meant; it was an old saying that it was safer 
to ride a tiger's back than to dismount. But what choice 
did they have? They were swooping down on the black 
can, and they would have to jibe around it. 

“Damn fools on the committee boat to give us a jibe in 
this weather,” said Samuelson. Neither of the others could 
remember him making such a remark. 

Nat was afraid and watched the other boats for re- 
assurance. watched Mackenzie reach the mark. jibe, stag- 
ger a moment and then right himself on the new course. 
Before Hunt reached the mark Dyce had already gone 
forward to release the spinnaker pole from the mast. Then 
Samucison moved the tiller a few inches with his hip, hold- 
ing the spinnaker sheet in his left hand while the mainsail 
crashed from one side of the boat to the other because no 
one had a free hand to trim it. It was all Samucison could 
do to uncleat (he main and then reclcat it, hanging on to 
one spinnaker line while Nat took the other. It was more 
than he could do. in fact. He couldn't control the spin- 
naker. but he couldn't let go of the line either, and the spin- 
naker pole was going forward and up in the air. Dyce was 
still on deck, trying to hold the pole down, and Nat was 
rushing forward to help bring the pole down and hack, 
because at any moment it might pull the hcadstay out of 
the boat and dismast them. The boat kept rounding up 
into the w-ind. the end of the boom in the water now. be- 
cause no one was free to trim the mainsail, and Samu- 
elson couldn't get his left arm free of that spinnaker line 
even if he wanted to. It was tearing his shoulder out of its 
socket. Then Dyce and Nat had the pole under control, 
and Dyce held it aft while Nat fastened the line. Dyce 


jumped into the cockpit and trimmed the mainsheet. The 
old man held on to the tiller with his free hand and forced 
the boat to head off, away from the wind, so that the 
boom would come out of the water and they wouldn't 
swamp after all. Strangely, they hadn't lost a boat. Hough- 
ton had closed the gap somewhat but they were still in 
third place. 

At last the line leading from the spinnaker pole was safe- 
ly cleaied, with Samuelson still holding on. He didn't let 
go until Dyce came and took the tiller. Then he opened 
his lingers with great effort, but he was unable to lower 
his arm. His shoulder was sticking out at right angles to 
his chest. 

“Pull it." The arm was held out toward Dyce at the till- 
er, but Dyce didn't say anything. He just kept working at the 
tiller. 

“Damn it. pull it, damn it.” This time the arm pointed 
at Nat. Nat shrank back. 

“Pull it forward." Nat took hold of the hand, which 
was ice cold and covered with sweat. He tugged. 

“Hard. Pull it hard, damn you.” Nat gave another tug. 
stronger than the first. 

Before he could try again Samuelson backed himself 
into the cabin and rammed himself against the inside wall. 
Even in the cockpit, in spite of the wind, the boys could 
hear the thump. 

The shoulder was back in its socket, but Samuelson 
crouched on the bunk, his breath coming in gasps, press- 
ing his left elbow against his hip. And meanwhile the boat 
kept sailing forward, with Dyce at the tiller but no one 
really w atching. except to avoid collision. Samucison leaned 
his left side against the bulkhead, breathing in short gulps 
as if he wished he did not have to go through the pain of 
taking air. 

"Come up here and help take off the spinnaker." The 
order came from Dyce. They couldn't head for home un- 
til (hat sail was down and (heir jib was w orking again. Sam- 
ucison gestured at Nat with his right hand, and Nat left 
the cabin to obey. 

Curiously they went through the maneuver at the same 
time as the crews of Hunt's boat and Houghton's, be- 
cause they were at the third mark already. They had to 
work fast, in any case, or else they would run up on the 
Long Island shore. The two brothers worked well togeth- 
er. stuffing the spinnaker into the boat. Nat taking the till- 
er for a few minutes while Dyce did the heavy work, and 
then Dyce taking over again, rounding the mark sharp 
and close for no reason except that that is the way it 
ought to be done. They were on their way home, out of 
the race to all intents, but still they followed Mackenzie 
and Hunt, in third place, because th'eir paths happened to 
be the same. The windward shore, which was the West- 
chester shore that is what all the good racers wanted, 
just as if each of them had a man gasping for air on the 
bunk in (he cabin. 

eonitnufd 
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■'Can't we get a povverboat to take him home?" Nat 
asked, still talking because he did not know what else to 
do. Obviously no powerboat would come oiil on a day 
like this. Hut even if. by some miracle, one had ventured 
out. there would be no way for them to had it. They were 
making almost as much speed, in any case, as a pow- 
erboat in this sea. 

Nut looked into the cabin. Samuclson was sitting on 
the bunk with lus left arm against the bulkhead. He still 
breathed in shallow gasps. 

■‘It's not just my shoulder. " he said. 

■'I know," Nat answered. 

"It's more." 

”1 know it." 

f or .some reason that fact had to he established be- 
tween them. It set the scone for vvhat was suddenly an old 
man, hunched over on his l>ed in a small, windowlcss 
riKun. There was a sentence, unuttered, between the two 
of them that said this was it. this was the end. even if the 
old man lived for another .^0 years. The years wouldn't 
matter, because be had seen what he liad seen today. In 
the darkness his face was white, w ith the pallor of age and 
illness, as if his body had already iingralcfully I'orgotleii 
the summer spent in the sun. 

The instant that Nat returned to the eoekpit he could 
tell that the boat's behavior had changed. Dyee was lean- 
ing forward as far as he could while still holding on to llie 
tiller, ^leermg with only the lips of his lingers, ivis bivdy 
stretched out as if he were riding the boat through the 
waves, and from the look in his eyes Nut knew iliat he 
had forgotten his father. The boat had sailed vvell before, 
but now It was altogether diRerent, it wasn't lighting its 
way through the waves, il was riding over them Dyee was 
sailing as very few men can sail a boat, and then for only 
a few minutes m their lifetime. During those few minutes 
a boat is something more than a boat and need not obey 
the usual laws. Dyce's eyes were fastened on Hunt. Min- 
ute by minute he was closing the gap between them and 
working to windward. 

Nat did not speak. Dyce was sailing the boat for him. 
too. U did not maucr w hich of them had his hand on the tiller 

let Dvee have it. because he had a much better touch 
it was their turn now, Their father was sitting on his bed. 
and It was their turn, and they were catching up with 
Hunt. 

"Finish the race." It vvus Samuclson who spoke, stand- 
ing m the doorway of the cabin, pressing his left arm 
against his side. 

"The hell you say. " Dyce answered without even look- 
ing at his father. 

"I said finish il." 

They were catching up. They were only a few boat- 
lengths behind, “Might as well," Nat said. ">ou prac- 
tically have to sail past the committee boat to go home." 

l^vcc didn't answer. He kept the boat moving, and they 


could see Hunt at the tiller, turning around now, dis- 
tressed at the sound of their bow wave growing steadily 
louder. They knew that a man who looks over his shoul- 
der can be beaten. 

The eommiiicc boat was in sight. The linish line could 
not he fetched on this lack, but the wind had shifted to 
the south and the final lack would be a short one, to be 
taken at the last possible minulc. Tliev need do nothing 
but hang tm. keep gaming foot by foot, keep working to 
windward, and at iho end Hunt would be unable to lack 
and cross them. It was a prayer that Nat was saying to 
Dyce keep going, keep her moving, work up on him 
fool bv toot, hang on. even if nothing is as hard to do as 
that hanging on. 

"fack- " .SaimicKim shouted the order. 

N.ii opened his mouth tv) slioiil "no!" but before the 
syllable came out, it was too late, it was done. The bow of 
the boat was swinging around. They had lacked. The race 
was as good as over. 

They kept slogging toward the tinish line, hut it didn't 
matter anymore, because if the wind shifted in cither di- 
rection Hunt would henelii from the fact that they had 
tacked and he had not. and if the wind did not shift at all 
be would beat them anyway, by the two-boal-lengih ad- 
vantage that he held. Hunt would be astonished by their 
error, but only for an instant. Then he would convince 
himself that il was his v irtue that enabled him to hold fast 
until they blundered and. of course, in a sense il was, 

Dvee vvas sailing the bvial adequately now. not the w’ay 
he had sailed it before. His turn had come. Il had been 
real. He had his chance, and he blew it. Or maybe not, 
maybe it h.id just been taken from him. Fiiher way it was 
over. 

Il did not hurt Nat as iiuich as he would have expected 
to cross the linish line, because at that moment he was no 
longer brother to anyone. Both he and his father had 
heard him shout "no” when the moment came, and both 
of them knew that some men can be wiped out and some 
cannot. .\s they crossed the linish line in third place, Hunt 
waved to them with the special warmth that a man feels 
for another man whom he has beaten. Samuclson svased 
hack will) his right arm. 

"Had some trouble back there," he shouted. Il was im- 
pvvssiblc to say more, above the noise of the wind, with 
ilie distance between the two boats already widening as 
they headed for dilfcrent harbors, but it would make a 
line story back on shore, m his «)wn yacht club first but 
later in Hunt's club also and all the other clubs, how he 
had almost met his end during the race but had insisted 
on linishmg, even though his sons had wanted to quit. Of 
course, he would be carefurio give them credit for taking 
over the boat and finishing third. As he put away the bin- 
cxulars. he noticed with irritation that he had forgotten to 
ease the tension of the sails, and here they were, almost 
back at the mooring. end 
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America's most colorful pollers, 
to choose this new Sterling 
& Hunt bla/er as his tavonte. 
Tailored with natural shoulders, 
three buttons. In 18 lairway 
^ favorite colors. With patterned 
\ or plain slacks, color-blended 
lor each blazer. 


Colorful new favorite on 
the tournament trail. 


Stfrlinn 

JiSnt ■ 


NtW YORK lONDON CHICAGO 


Slerline & Hunt sfMrt coats $75 to $I00 Suits Irom $l)0 to $I7Sal these and olhei Imestoies. l. S ams, Indianapolis • caKSON PiRit SCOTT a co . Chicaco & Peona • OAvisok's. Atlania A 
AuRusta • THt OEHvtR. Denver • OCr SMIHIRS, Syracuse • OONALOSOM S, Minneapolis A SI Paul • sanccr Harris. Dallas ‘OH holmes, New Orleans A Baton Rouge • JOSHE S. Houston • 
HAAS BROTHERS. Florida • KILPATRICKS. Omaha • MABUT ACAREW. Cincinnati • MACYS New York • IHAIHIMER'S, Richmond • the hay company Los Angeles A San Diego < MCiER A frank. 
Portland A Salem • RiM'S. Dayton • yovnkeR'S, Des Moines • hall brown, Knoiville * R E cox. Ft. Worth • knapp s. Lansing • scarbroiioh i Austin • MACV'S. Kansas City « S h heironimus 
COMPANY, Roanoke • NEWMAN $, Joplin, Mo. • waldofF s. Hattiesbuig • the palace, Monroe. La. • Parisian, inc , Birmingham • bon ion, Altoona. Pa. • bon rurche, Boise A Ogden • 
HERPOiSHEiMirs. Grand Rapids • lovehan's. Montgomery » pomerOy S. inc. Harrisburg • carliuE-allen. Ashtabula • heer-s, SpringlHild. Mo. • Austin REEDot Regent Street London. 




RUM 

COLLINS 

-how to make it 


(ItEF-)l rucn reciptftln a 20-pa 
booklet Write: Rum RecipcB 
666 Fifth Ave..N.Y. 10019- 




Nohf^dy knows where the w<,ird "collins” 
came fri^n. But the drink itselt was first 
conciKtcd with rnni, by an innkeepen.lurin^' 
the American Revolution. Still unbeatable. 
1 o:. lemon juice, 1 tsp. sugar (or, use a 
prepared coilins mi.v). Add 2 o:. white or 
silver Puerto Rican rum, shake with ice, 
stTa\\'i into a tall glass lull of ice cubes, 
anil flip with water or club .stida. 

PUERTO RICAN RUM is 

Ii3ht and dry and outsells all others 3 to 1 


BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by DICK RUSSELL 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

It had been a rough day for Cincinnati’s (6- 
3l George Culver. His stomach hadn't felt 
right and he'd bypassed dinner. Then, just 
as he began warming up for a start against 
the Phillies, an ingrown toenail started both- 
ering him. and novocain had to be admin- 
istered. Still, Culver could not forget the 
strange feeling he'd had on the way to the 
ball park. "I kept thinking, 'No-hitter, no- 
hitter.' Don't ask me why. It just happened, 
like 1 was in another world.” The next day 
the Hall of Fame requested Culver's cap. 
15 radio and two TV shows beckoned for 
his appearance and 25-year-old George 
treated roomie Pat Corralcs — his catcher 
to a steak-and-eggs breakfast. Culver, who 
claims he is no proponent of mysticism, 
had indeed pitched a no-hitter, the majors' 
third of the season. Pittsburgh (6-3) got 
a triple play that saved the first major 
league victory of 23-year-old rookie right- 
hander Dock Ellis and helped them ad- 
vance to sixth. Nine home runs in two 
games kept CHiCACrf) (6-1 ) rolling. The 
Cubs invaded Busch Stadium, where they 
had not scored in 38 innings, and left with 
a sweep of the .scries from league-leading 
sr. LOUIS (4-3), which had received four 
straight complete games, including Bob Gib- 
son's 12th in a row. Gaylord Perry fired 
only 77 pitches in a two-hit victory for san 
FRANCISCO (4-3) but suddenly found him- 
self the subject of controversy. ‘‘Almost 
every pitch he threw was a spitter," fumed 
the Cubs' Ron Santo. Cub Manager Leo 
Durochcr had the umpires inspect Perry’s 
cap. prompting this reply from Giant skip- 
per Herman Franks: "Durochcr’s got a lot 
of guts upsetting my pitcher when he's got 
one who makes a career out of throwing a 
grease ball.” Bill Singer won two games for 


los ANGELES (4-4), and Bob Bailey's hom- 
er decided another game. Henry Aaron 
(.393 for week) passed the l.6()0-RBI mark 
for ATLANTA (3-5), while rookie Ron Reed 
hurled his first big league shutout, sew 
YORK (2-6) batted only .203 and lost hurl- 
er Nolan Ryan to the disabled list as it tum- 
bled into eighth place. Injuries plagued 
HOUSTON (2-5) on all fronts. The team's 
roster was down to 24 players, but seven po- 
tential minor league replacements were all 
unavailable. John Callison clouted three 
homers for philaoh phis (2-6) and one 
snapped a six-game losing streak as Mana- 
ger Bob Skinner stressed that his faltering 
club would maintain a positive attitude. 

SItndings Sll 71.39 Chi 58. S2 Cm 

55-50 All 57-53 SF 55-53, Pitl53.56. Phil 

50-57. NY 51-51. LA 49-61. Hou 46-63 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

If Red Sox baiters cringe visibly when nfw 
York's (4-3) Stan Bahnsen is pitching, it is 
hardly surprising. The 23-ycar-old rookie 
righthander has been baffling (he Bosox since 
the end of the 1966 season, when he struck 
out the side at Fenway Park in his first 
major league inning. Bahnsen, who claims 
he's always "extra careful" in cramped Fen- 
way, backed his thesis again with a three- 
hit, 12-strikeoul ctTori that spurred the 
Yanks into sixth place. It was Bahnsen's 
lOih victory and third straight over bos- 
ton (6-5), which received some lift of its 
own from Jim Lonborgand Ken Harrelson. 
Lonborg, injured most of this season, went 
seven innings — his longest stint so far- and 
gained his first career victory over the An- 
gels. Harrelson later sparked the Sox to four 
straight wins, driving home 14 runs on four 
homers, "It's not too late in '68." was the 
snappy winning entry in halTIMOri's (5-3) 


slogan contest. The (Jrioles came up with 
two new heroes to back that hope, as El- 
rod Hendricks won two games with hits 
and John Morns, recalled two weeks ago 
from Rochester, hurled six-plus scoreless re- 
lief innings to gain his second victory. "1 
don't know his name, but send me a w ire if 
he ever wins another game," snorted one 
unimpressed rival manager after watching 
Washington's (4-4) Jim Hannan beat his 
team earlier this season. On that basis Han- 
nan prompted two more night letters, while 
Frank Howard (three homers) and Mike 
Lpsicin (.368 B.A) broke long slumps, oak- 
lANn (5-3) surprisingly reigned as the West 
Coast's top major league team, thanks main- 
ly to game-winning hits by reserves Mike 
Hershberger and Ted Kiibiak. DETROIT (4- 
3) pitching remained erratic, with the ex- 
ception, of course, of Denny McLain (two 
more victories made 22). Paced by Tommy 
Davis (.500 BA). Chicago (4-4) had the hot- 
test hilling in the league. 7 he Sox clouted 
.312 and rallied from an 8-1 deficit in one 
game to defeat slumping Minnesota (2-4). 
Ted Uhlaender (.360) assumed the league 
baiting lead, but the inconsistent, injury- 
prone Twins had little else to rave about. 
Manager Cal hrmcr has shifted the batting 
order 72 times in the first 103 games. Since 
clfvei.and's (3-5) Jose Cardenal lost his 
lucky red-orange-wiih-big-whitc-daisies 
necktie in Yankee Stadium two weeks ago. 
things have gone steadily downhill for the 
Indians. "That's what's wrong with us.” 
moaned Jose. "I write them asking for it. 
but they don't answer." Rumors flew of a 
front-office shakcup in cai.ifornia (3-6), 
which tumbled to eighth. 

SUndinis. 0«t 67-4 1 . Bill 60-46. CIsv 60- 

51 Bos 57-51 Oak 55-53 NY 50-54 Mmn 

50-56 Cal 50.59, C^ 47 58 Wash 39 66 


HtGHLICHT 

Haul out the Red Book of baseball records, 

gentlcnien, a new entry is in order: “Most unas- 
sisted triple plays and grand-slam home-runs by right- 
handed shortstops who are also traded in the same 
week — I. Ron Hansen. Washington-Chicago, July 
30 Aug- 2. 1968." An examination of the R. Han- 
sen diary for his week that was might reveal the fol- 
lowing. Tuesday. Caught a line drive, stepped on 
second, tagged out other runner coming down from 
first- H'ednesday. Received call from Halt of Fame, 
requesting shipment of glove used in first inning 
last night. They say a glove like this comes along 
only once every 41 years but. on close examination. 
It's the same Spalding model used in second through 
ninth innings as well as through 90 games and 14 
errors this season. Then got call from Indians' Jose 


Azeue, who hit the triple-play line drive, wondering 
if Cooperstown wanted his bat, loo. After all. no- 
body has hi! into an unassisted triple play since 
1927 either. Thursday (approximately 8:30 p.m ). 
Just struck out for sixth straight time, not making 
good contact with ball. Thursday (approximately 
an hour later, same place). Just hit grand-slam home 
run in fourth inning. Senators' first such hit all 
year. Batting average up to .185. Senators win. 37th 
such happening in 101 games. Friday. A funny thing 
occurred on way to play White Sox. Got traded to 
White Sox. where had set previous records of few- 
est stolen bases in season (0), fewest triples in sea- 
son (0) and most chances accepted by shortstop in 
doubleheader (28). Sunday. Hit .454 in three games 
for new /old (choose one) club; playing third base 
now. White Sox lost two of three to Senators. Got 
to bed early, pondering strange events of week. 
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FOR THE RECORD 


aOATiNOi — Two lir$i-pl*cc finishes, two •■ccondf ind 
an eiKhih enabled O J. YOUNG of (he New Or- 
kana Y ach( Oub lo earn (be Norrb Atnervean Drag 
on Clava Sailing Championiihip on Calvealod Ba> 
Runner-up. b> 14 poinu, in (he five-race acrie*^ 
was Buddy Fnednchi of (he Southern Yacht Club 
CORDON BOWERS, a 27-year'Old lawyer from 
Mmneapolw. look Ihte* of 10 face*, for a total ol 
59 7 poinls, to win (he Nonh American Single- 
hand^ Sailing Championship on Lake Michigan 
Peler Barrett of Newport Beach. Calif was runner- 
up with 81 points 

BILL MUNCEY. a (out-ume Gold Cup wtnnci 
from Detroit, piloted his hydroplane Miis L'.S to 
^cto^y in Seattle's 1J5.000 ^afair Regatta on t-ake 


t$2 60) iisok the i 1 15.600 American Derby at Ar- 
lington Park without dispute as Milo Valcnruela 
guided him to a 41,^-lenglh vicwiry over Nodauhle 
The Calumet colt's winning time of I 48VJ for the 
I'A miles was a full iwo seconds off the track rec- 
ord set lasi year by Damascus 
POIITELY (JS.BOi, Mrs Richard C duPoni's 5- 
yeat-nld chestnut mare, ruldeo bv Angel Cordero 
fr., look her fourth consecutive victory by 2 ^ lengths 
over Plucky Pan in Ihc IW-mile Jin.65‘ Del- 
aware Handicap at De’aware Park 
Tartan Stable's favored DR. fAGER ($2.10). 
Braulio Bacra up, finished all alone m the 1 >,k mile 
Whitney Slakes at Saratoga, beating Spoon 
Bait, his closest rival in the field of four. By eight 


goxiNO In his first fight since winning the title two 
months ago Lighl-heavyweighI Champion BOB 
POSTER scored a third-round TKO over Heavy- 
weight Charley Polite in a scheduled lO-roundcr in 
West Springfield. Mass The victory was Foster's 
5 1 si in 35 professional fights 


rOOTBALL- The GREF.N BAY PACKERS 
to an easy .14-17 victory over the College . 
as Bart Starr threw three touchdown passes 
roll Dale in the )Slh game in Chicago Ip 
The most valuable collegiate player award 
Fullback Larry Csonka, last year's All-Arr 
Syracuse and firsl draft choice of the -Mia 
phins. who gained 95 yards on 18 carries f 



OOkP - Defending champion JACK NICKLAUS 
twice equaled the Olympia Fields course record ol 
65 on his way to winning hit second straight W'est- 
ern Open near Chicago siith a 72-hole total of 
273 The victory was Nicklaus* first since the Sa- 
hara InviiaiionaJ last October and hoosicd his year's 
earnings in S9S. 428.(0 

KATHY WHITWORTH defeated Marlene Bauer 
Hagge on the first hole of a sudden-death playofl 
in (he SI5.000 Cino Paoli Open at the Ridgewood 
Country Club in Danbury. Conn after the two 
women had each scored a one-uttdet-pu 215 foi 
the regulation M holes 


HABNtSB BaCiNQ -Though barred from Ihe belting. 
NbVELE PRIDE won handsomely in the S25.000 
Su Mac Lad Trot for 3-year-olds at Yonkers Race- 
way, when he took the one-mile event by a length 
over Dan Hanover (16 20l The win— Nevele 
Pride's 1 7ih strai^l and 35(h in 38 outings- boost- 
ed his earnings to 1364,785. including a high 1141.- 
862 for 1968 


MOBSC BAbiNC— Preakness winner and Kentucky 
Derby first. place purse recipient FORW ARD PASS 


aaOTOB SPOBTS \cieran Racer LFF roV YAR- 
RROUOH. driving one of only 16 cars tbui lasted 
the distance, won ihe IKO.OOO Disie 500 in Atlanta 
with an average speed of 127 068 mph (pare 22) 
Scotland s JACKIE SILWaRT drove his Maira- 
Ford Id a four-mmuie victory over leading Driver 
Oraham Hill <n ihe German Grand Pris in Ade- 
nau The win, which took 219 03.2, for an average 
speed of 86.82 mph over the rain-slickened Nur- 
burgring course, strengthened Stewart's hold on 
second place in the overall championship viand- 
mg.. Stewart now has 26 points to Hill's 30 

anccT SHOOTINQ Airman JIM BEl LOMS of the 
Lackland (Tesas) Air Force Base won his third all- 
around title in four years ai ib* wor’d champi- 
onships in Bucyrus. Kans. 


.VASE 

Eastern Conferen 
Washington 


mugghne '<? rhe Jer.2 o. 


earn and also ils first- 
. by dropping two games and beal- 
LAS (the latter's 20th defeat in 21 
games). ATLANTA regained the lop spot despite 
one loss, when South Africa's Kaircr iBoy-Bny) 
Motaung scored all the goals in a 3-t victory over 
Baltimore Motaung has now made nine goals in 
nine games Third-place NFW YORK won both 
Its games to give the Generals a short stmt as run- 
ner-up in the division. George Kirby and Eliseu 
(obtained from Sanios of Biaril )usi lavi week ) each 
scored doubles in a 4-3 defeat of ihe Whips and then 
Argentina's 6 ' f Forward lesar Mcnom slipped in 
three goals for 4 4-1 routol BALTIMORE, which 
lost a second game. BOSTON posted two wins, yet 
remained in the cellar Cl EV ELAND captured Ihe 
lead from CHICAGO in the Lakes Division with a -s- 
1 victory over Ihe Mustangs, who then plaved a 
:<orelcst (ic wirh DETROIT The Cougars won their 
other game but still trailed TORONTO, which lost 
its firsl home game of the season ]n the Gulf Di- 
vision of the Western Conference KANSAS CITY 


held on lo its lead despite a loss 10 ST LOUIS, 
which switched places with HOUSTON during ihe 
course of the week whvn St. Louis split two games 
and Houston dropped two. After an espected loss 
to Washington. DALLAS upset St. Louis 3-1 for its 
first home victory of the season. First- and second- 
place teams SAN DIEGO and OAKLAND were 
iiffc in the Pa.ific Division, wfiifc LO.l ANGELF-1 
and VANCOUVER were the learns (hat each beat 
slumping Houston, 


gwiaiMiNa - As expected, world records were broken 
at the National AAU Outdoor Championships in 
Lincoln. Neb., with teen-age girls leading the pack 
fpage ISi. In Ihe men's division, however, rword- 
selling was resiricied mainly lo U S. and meet marks, 
except for Canadian RALPH HUTTON, who even 
amared himself when he edged UCLA's Mike Bur- 
ton 111 the aoO-mcies freestyle with a tune of 4‘.06.5 
Still, It was well under Mark Spur's pending world 
record of 4 07 7 


TINNIS CHARLIE PASARELL, ranked No I .n 
the U S., upset top-seeded Clark Graebner 3-6. 4- 
6 . 6-2. 6—3. 6—4 in the men's division of the Eastern 
Grass Court championships in South Orange, N.J , 
while the women's title went 10 MARY ANN El- 
SEL 21. of St. Louis. She won eight straight Mmes 
10 beat Ihe 17-yeBr-old California prodigy Kristv 
Pigeon 3 6,6 1,6 -1 

MiiBPOSTg INDUCTED Into professional foot- 
balTs Hall of Fame in Canton. Ohio, ARTIE DON- 
OVAN. MARION MOTLEY. CLIFF BATTUES, 
CHARLEY TRIPPI ELROY (Crary Legs) 
HIRSCH WAYNE MILLNER and AL£xW'03- 
CIECHOWICZ 

FIRED BUDDY JEANNETTE. 50. as general 
manager of Ihe NBA's Ballimore Bullcis. after serv- 
mg in that post for three years No successor 10 Jean- 
nette. who was also coach and star of the cham- 
pionship 1948 Bullets learn, has been named 
RETIRED. After 10 seasons with the Chicago 
Bears. Flanker JOHNNY MORRIS. 3 I . who holds 
(he NFL record for (he most passes caught in a sin- 
gle season (93 in 1964). 

RETIRED From racing, Greemree SlaMe's 
STAGE DOOR JOHNNY (earnings 1223.965). 
winner of the Belmont Slakes, Dwyer and Saranac 
handicaps and two other races in six starts this 
scar, because of a bowed tendon to hti left front 
leg The 3-ycar-ald son of Prince John will be syn- 
dicated and stand at slud in Lexington. Ky 


CREDITS 

14 -Err; Schweikaiai l7-*>thu' Ickair— fOt 
TUNS Fou' C4II40I — TiM(, McNaliy courleiv Men- 
Ireol Itor. E'lc Sehwaikgrdi. 22. 23-E'lc Sekwa,- 
ta’dt 25-Toi>v Toosic. 26-ta'-y Tamfc He'b 
Scharfxar 29 - fv.c Schweiioidi 30— Ounconeornai. 
38. 39— o'owi-g by Michael tcKnus 4S -Coao- 
d-ga rfau vig A 8 , Tivegn Moore — tiff 46— fred 
Ichagll — riMf 63— A 8 , 64 — IsgdOre Wosserraoa, 
Koadv Osgigr — ViMgy Coung* L Frets. Cgtitomig 
S’gte College at lot Aagelet 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



AE0ECCA SEITLIN. a 
13-ycar-old member of 
Ihe Miami Springs Kev- 
reation Swimming As- 
sociaiion (cam. set ihree 
association age-group 
records at a Cypress 
Gardens mcci She bci- 
lercd the senior wont- 
en's 220-yard butterfly 
mark by 16 7 seconds, 
clocking 2 54.4 



DOuo BeowElc. 17, 
a 27. yard handicap 
irapshooicr Irom Bra- 
zil- Ind became only 
ihc second lunior in his- 
tory lu break 100 
straight doubles and hit 
’97 out of 4(X) (two 
shori ol the high overall 
rcsordl. while winning 
the (our-day Male trap- 
shooi championships 



JANET PASSENGER. 
16. of New Wilming- 
ton. Pa., travels 75 
miles for her golf les- 
sons w 1 1 h Deacon 
Palmer (Arnold's fa- 
ther) and finds that ii 
pays. Janey Just took 
her second All-Ameri- 
can Juniors Tourna- 
ment iitle. winning by 
SIX strokes. 



SCOTT SHEPHERD, 
12. was a versatile per 
former for his Powder- 
Icy Dixie Youth Base- 
ball League team in Bir- 
mingham as he led Ihe 
league with a 603 bai- 
ting average and eight 
homers and pitched 
three nc*hilters. strik- 
ing out 1 9 of 21 batters 
in one game 



BRUCE FOSTER, a 14- 
ycar-old howler from 
Agawam, Mass., picked 
up seven irophics m 30 
days, winning ihrce in 
his church league and 
lour in hiv junior high 
school league, where 
he rolled a high single 
game of 152. high senes 
of 422 and high average 
of 104 



RAT LTON. $4, owner 
of a cosmetics firm m 
Downey, Calif., who is 
studying business at 
Cal State (Los Ange- 
les). earned his hrsl var- 
sity letter, winning three 
conference tennis 
matches after silting 
out a mandatory red- 
shin year as a transfer 
from Fofdham (1932). 
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Ueep’ 

Safety. 



Rain? Slippery roads? Your best protection against skids is ^Jeep' 4-wheel drive. 


U’s pouring buckets. You've got the kids 
with you. Traffic is slipping and slidifig 
all over the place. That's when you'll t>e 
thankful for 'Jeep' 4-wheel drive. It'S the 
safest driving feature on any car! Or>e 
simple lever gives you twice the traction. 


You hug skiddy curves and hills like glue 
You'll feel more confident in this 'Jeep' 
Wagoneer. With chair-height seats and 
wide "picture window" visibility, you've 
got sweeping command of the road. And 
that rugged 'Jeep' construction is very 


reassuring! Plus you get all the options 
you expect in any family wagon: V-8, 
automatic transmission, power steering, 
power brakes, air conditioning. No other 
family wagon gives you the safety of 
■Jeep' 4-whee. drive! 



Steep hills? Shift this 'Jeepster Commando' Station 
Wagon into 4-wheel drive low-range . . . you'll "walk" 
down in complete control with all 4 wheels turning 
against engine compression. Even with a 3500 lb. 
trailer! Bucket seats are standard. Optional V-6 
with or without automatic transmission and con- 
sole. Five 'Jeepster' models to choose from. 



Who needs plowed roads? Not this 4 wheel drive Jeep' Universal You 
plow right through snow hubcap deep .and you're safer on Icy roads. 
Bucket seals Optional V-6 gives you more power than the leading com- 
petitor's V 8! Power take offs, wide choice of cabs and special equipment 
Fantastic resale value, too' kaismo te^f coaporatio/w / j 


World's first, finest 
I and most complete 
4-wheel drive family. 


Jeep' 4-wheel drive. You've got to drive it to believe it. See your 'Jeep' dealer. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


GOOD OLD MEN 

Sirs: 

>our line four*puge photo siorv of the 
tirM U.S Mj'itcrs Track and Field CNiam- 
pionship't^ Mii'.ieiful \ieetingi)fTwo’\coiv 
Men. Julv 2V) was an outstanding recog- 
nition of the cii> of San Diego and the 
more than 21K) participanlv representing 25 
states. W hile the pictures humoroiisl> por- 
irused the meet, vour readers might want 
to know of a few of the mans tine per- 
formances, 

For instance, you showed former world 
javelin record h<»lder Bud field of San Die- 
go receiving the winner’s medal he won it 
by a healthy loss of 21S’ 2* Double win- 
ner Pete Mondic of Santa Monica, falif 
covered the three-mile m 15.15 O -.tnd the a\- 
milc in 51.28 4 Dr. Richard Packard of 
Boston traveled the 2ft-milc marathon 
in 2.48:51 6. 

(he outstanding athlete selected was 
Willis Kleinsasser of Arusa, C'alif He 
won five of the sis scslalhlon events as fol- 
lows: 220 in 24.0: 440 m 53 1: 880 in 
2:0V; long jump. 18' JO*, shot pul. 40 lOy^' 
He was third in the mile event. 

John T H m ts 
Seniors 1 rack fluh 
Mermosa Be.ich. C'alif 

BIG FLAKE 
Sirs 

I enjoyed M.irk Muhoy's article on Su 
per Flake Denny Mcl am very much 
Ihfiini foi Jfi-M'i Dciiin.hih 2111. Ii really 
makes your heart blc-cd to hear that the 
poor humble guy has to borrinv a Lear jet 
to m.ike his way around. (lee. Denny, wc'll 
he m there rooting for you lo gel that me.i- 
sly ItK) grand nest year so you can buy 
your own l.c.irjust like Ariiic s Meanwhile, 
keep luckmg out the way you Itave been 
With I reehan, Horton, kalinc and Com- 
pany you've had so many runs to play with 
that even Pitching ( o.ich Sam could have 
won 15 gantes bv now* \es, Denny, you're 
the biggest H.ikc, but the American 1 eague’s 
best pitcher this year is Cleveland’s small 
Cuban god. Luis 1 lani. 

Mim Di tn 

Iowa t ilv , Iowa 

GETTING HOOKED 

Sirs. 

If I had anything to say about it. I rank 
Deford lor Jonathan Swift m guisei would 
receive the Pulil/cr Prue for the best and 
most potent short satire of the year (.5/i 
Runic fw Our Riglii/iil Flcicc ui ihe Top. 
July 22). 

Only in an article of this type can one 
sec the current restless mayhem that is all 
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too characteristic of the professional sports 
scene in the U.S. today. Viewing (he satire 
closely, It IS easy to see how a group of 
men gel hooked on a new, sensational idea 
that they try to force-feed the public they 
full in love with the idea because it's ihcir 
own imaginative creation And this idea has 
to he g»H>d for the public, egos being what 
they arc No sampling of public opinion is 
necessary before ideas are pm into action 
because the top brass already knows wluil 
the public wants. 

I only have one criticism of Mr Dcr»>rd s 
story. It just mas be read by an ambitious 
millionaire who. taking the words for the 
gospel, will try to start his own lly-easling 
league or maybe try lo revise the tlniver- 
siiy of Missouri’s Crittenden House ohve- 
(hon on a national level. 

W'h.il liii/liicr'.'i liu'ch w as lo British poli- 
tics "My Battle . ■ IS lo American sports 

I he linglish changed their ways eventually 
Let’s just hope the Americans will do the 
same (but lake a little less time dviing it). 

R vv F Brown 

Napa. ( alif. 

CHARACTER MOLDING 

Sirs- 

Let me commend Coles 1‘hini/y for his 
article ///<• 0e«/ in ■\i/y Jiiiik. h\ (ii'omi 
July 22) in which emphasis was placed 
not on compelilion and wmning but on 
the constructive influence one life can have 
on others'. 

People like ' leorge Haines and ulenn 
Hummer are doing much more than turn- 
ing out winning teams and Olvmpic stars 
They are molding the cli.ir.iclei of thou- 
sands of young people and preparing them 
well for the rcspoiisibililies which they will 
have to face in their lives that he .iheiul 

1 uuiiallv engaged tdenn Hummer lor 
out swimming proguim at the t ni the e.ir- 
Iv ■.3(ls. (ieorge Haines and others like him 
.ircwhai they .ire today hec.iiise cl his lead- 
ership. and now (.ieorge Carnes on in the 
s.'inc ir.idmon 

W Hvroii* D; NISON 
I he \korld Mli.mee of 
1 M t \ s 
(lencva. .Swii/ert.iiid 

THE BLACK ATHLETE (CONT.) 

Sirs. 

1 have been reading your .irikics on the 
Negroalhlete I T/w HUick . irhlcic .1 Sluiim- 
Jiil July I, ei u-if ) and am very sur- 

prised at the way some large and small uni- 
vcrsilicv have treated them 

1 eoach at Purdue-Calumei, which is a 
branch of Purdue I afayclte (wc call them 
Purdue south), and maybe I have been 


blessed with unusual Negro athletes, but wc 
have a terrilic relationship with our Negro 
players. Our program is unique and individ- 
uali/ed and deserves some uiteniiun for the 
pvisiiive side of the racial ledger. 

Wc at Purduc-Cakimet arc proud of our 
Negro athletes and wc encourage them to 
participate in social activities and intellectual 
groups, as well us aihlelics. 

Our Negro center on the basketball team, 
for cvainple. is the President of our Stu- 
dent ( ongress, an A-B student, is active in 
numerous civic and campus orgum/ations 
and is pl.inning to attend .aw school upon 
graduation. 

He was educated in ali-Ncgro schiHils in 
(iary with little dealings with the while race 
before coming to Purduc-Cahimct. He has 
come a long way and has even ama/cd him- 
self, I would not be surprised if he doesn't 
obtain his present goal of becoming mayor 
of Gary and maybe go a lot furlhcr. This is 
only one case, we have more. 

Since wc do not offer athletic scholarships, 
our athletes play for the love of the game 
and not for what they receive. To my way 
of thinking, these arc the real American 
athletes. 

Let’s tell the other side of the Negro story 

It may be inlerosiing, in fact, maybe a lot 
more interesting than the side that has al- 
ready been told 

John S Siiii i i>s 

Mead Soccer and Basketball Coach 
Hammond. Ind 

Sirs 

I hank (lod I'm while I wouldn't have 
the guts to be black 

M VRK F Fi t I IK 

Richmond 

Sirs 

Since (he black athlete senes started I 
have wanted lo write to say how revealing 
and helpful the writing and reporting of 
that senes h.is been. 

I here is no doiihl that the senes, and per- 
haps the book ihui will follow, will be a sig- 
inticant addition to a better understanding 
ol one of America's most critical problems. 

Si'OK IS li 1 1 siRATi D and T ime Inc arc to 
be commended for taking leadership m this 
vital area 

But Fosirn 
Director of Marketing 

Howard Johnson's 
New 'I'ork City 

Sirs: 

Bravo and congratulations to Sporis li- 
iLSTRATio and Jack Olsen for the tremen- 
dous senes on the black athlete! 

conlinueil 



wouM you call a magazine w'nh a weekly audience 20A»'>,0^X'> bigger than any ol ihc leading prime time shows?-' 
You could call it Channel 1. 

That’s Life, on January 10. 

WTien its circulation goes to 8,500, (KX) for a total audience of -18,6(Xl,lXXy 
Vt^cn its new rate structure lets you earn discounts at lower spending levels. 

WTicn cost per thousand falls to SI. 09 lower than the top prime timelA’ show. 

Vt^cn audience quality stays at an all-time high; 

With 9,847.000 more adults' in A and B markets than ITe I‘?d Sullivan Show. 

With 7,043,000 more adults making S10,0CX1+ than The h?d Sullivan Show (leader in both these categories). 

With 6, 923, OCX) more adults with cxjllegc backgrounds than ITie Smothers Brothers, the leader in this category. 

More than ever. Life is your biggest and best advertising buy. 

In print. Or TV, 

Life. Consider the alternative. 


N»,<-niranN« Jtu(»riKn«gm*r(i'aiUNc. 





Escape to the 

^ Field & 
Stream! 


All you need 
is a match. 



give . . . 

so more will live^ 

HEART FUND 


A real fighter. 

Dr, Scholl’s Solvex*. 

Kills athlete’s foot fungi 
on contact. It’s the ideal 
after-shower protection to 
help prevent reoccurrence. 
Solvex to relieve itching, 
burning. Solvex— in spray, 
powder, ointment or liquid. 


It works. 


The 

Athlete’s Foot 

Fi^r. 



19TH HOLE ctmlinufd 


Your articles have had considerable im- 
pact on El Paso, though they have not ef- 
fected any change in university policy. I. 
like many others, was grateful to have whut 
I know to be true appear in print with so 
much authority, and I kxik forward to see- 
ing the effect of this revealing series m the 
seasons ahead. 

OwtNtXItVN 1>. Youss. 

El Pawl 
Sirs: 

I feel that Mr. Olsen has failed in one 
area. He has failed to give recognition to 
any work already being done (u cguali/.e 
the races in the field of spssrts. Dan I>e- 
vine, the athletic director and football coach 
of MisMSun, has done more than many of 
the coaches across the country combined 
In his 13 years of coaching fixiihall. only a 
very few of his football players have failed 
to graduate He gives them, both black and 
while, the understanding they need. He has. 
m his 10 years at Mi/rou, compiled one of 
the best won-lost records in the country . 
He has done this by taking high schixil fix>l- 
ball players and making them not only ex- 
cellent fixiiball players but also excellent 

Now that all of ihc uprssar has begun a 
lot of colleges arc hiring Negro coaches, 
but Devine hired Prentice fiault before all 
of this trouble in the sports world. He saw 
the need, and he sought to fill this lack 
as sossn as he could. 

Aohian Stfh Jr 

Murissant Mo. 

.Sirs: 

As an ardent Cardinal fan for the past 
35 years and the parent of a tccn-agc boy 
wixs lives and dies with the team's foriLn.-s 
each fall, it was with special interest that 1 
read Part 5 of Jack Olsen’s senes detailing 
the woes that befell the team during the 
1967 sca.si>n. 

As we watched the Cardinals lose to the 
Gums at Yankee Stadium last December, 
wc believed albeit naivety, it would now 
appear— that the concern of the coaching 
staff and the players was to give their best 
to try and win the game and not worry wheth- 
er a man's skin under the jersey he wore 
was cither while or black. 

Small wonder that the Giants won the 
game by a mere 23 ptnnts or that the ( ar- 
dinals were able to win any games at all! 

It would appear the only hope for the Car- 
dinals this season and m the future is that 
the Cardinal troublemakers have either been 
traded, retired, or linally grown to man- 
h(x>d. It's tough enough to win in the NFL 
with 40 men playing as a team. Cardinal 
fans deserve something better than support- 
ing a group of individuals. 

Ehw'ari) T, Momoan 

Cedar Grove. N.J. 
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If you're moving, please let us know 
four w'eeks 

before changing your address. 


Mail to: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

540 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 

Name 

Street 

City 

Stale Up Code 


Be sure (u attach your address label when 
wriiirig un other mailers concerning your sub- 
scription-billing, adjustment, complajni, etc. 


To order St check box: Q new Q renewal j 
! Rales; Continental tlS; I year/$9. Alaska. ! 
I Canada. Hawaii, Puerto Rico. Virgin Islands, j 
I 1 yr'IlO. All Military Personnel: I ytftt. All I 
I other: I }tAM. I 

L — J 





New 
rallying cry: 

It’s a Wide Oval World 





It’s happening at sports car rallies, 
on the highway and, chances are, right 
on your own block. Americans are fast 
discovering that the world of wheels 
is oval. Wide Oval. The Wide Oval 
World of Firestone. 

Perhaps you've noticed it. too. How 
tires are getting wider, lower. We 
started it more than a year ago when 
we introduced the original Super Sports 


Wide Oval. A totally new kind of tire. 

It's nearly two inches wider than 
standard tires. It grips better. Starts 
faster. Corners easier. Runs cooler. 
Stops 25% quicker. And it gives your 
car a look of all-out excitement. 

Sure, others may look like it, but 
none begin to perform like it. And it's 
built with Nylon cord for maximum 
safety and strength at sustained high 



speed driving. One of 
The Safe Tires from 
Firestone. 

So you see, it's be- 
come a Wide Oval 
World. Firestone Wide 
Oval. And a whole lot 
safer for it. Rally 







Even the lonely oil wants to see the world 

After all, we were born to travel. Just look at our heritaRe: 100% pure Pennsylvania, and that’s the richest 
motor oil on earth. And there’s our own additive Z-7, for keeping your en^fine silent as a footpath. One 
would think you’d see Pennzoil everywhere. Hut we are an independent brand of motor oil, and we aren’t 
always out fronton display. We mana^'e toR-et around, though, because people do ask for us. With our quiet 
nature, we’re the best company on the road. 


America’s ask-f(»r motor oil 



